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IMPERIAL HOSPITALITIES. 


Unver the ancient dynasty of Bourbon, in the days 
when red Phrygian caps were in embryo, and succes- 
sive governments had not yet learned how to take 
root on gory barricades, the etiquette of French royalty 
was of almost Castilian stiffness. Louis XIV., when 
-he condescended so far as to invite a financier to 
Marly, felt no doubt that he too was making one 
of those sublime sacrifices which had for years 
drained the purses of his nobles and the veins of 
his nation. Petulant Louis XV., reckless Philip the 
Regent, found it hard to break through the stiff 
hedge of custom, even when a pouting favourite 
had to be soothed, or a stubborn capitalist propitiated. 
The royal family of France dined alone. The polite 
world was admitted to watch from an awful distance 
the progress of those repasts; and strangers went 
to see the Bourbons eat off gold, to behold the grand 
carver wield his damascened knife, to observe the 
hereditary cupbearer among his chalices, precisely 
as they went to see the lions fed in his Britannic 
majesty’s Tower of London. As for an invitation to 
share the meal of those august personages, a foreign 
visitor of those days would as soon have expected an 
offer of pot-luck from the Tycoon of Japan, or a 
pressing note from the Mogul, mentioning that the 
successor of Aurungzebe dined at sharp seven. The 
petits soupers were on another footing. The king dined 
publicly, with his queen, and the children of France. 
The king supped with anybody who was witty enough, 
or wicked enough, or eccentric enough, to give his 
majesty the pleasure of a hearty human laugh—an 
oasis in a life of suppressed yawns, sneers, and pretty 
speeches. But the king was not supposed to sup. By 
a charming fiction of society, his merry little banquets 
at the Trianon, or at St Cloud, or in any of the countless 
royal residences, were ignored. Kings, like the nobler 
beasts of prey, were presumed to eat but once a day. 
The Bourbons imbibed their nectar and ambrosia, 
with infinite state and decorum, at an hour which 
corresponds to our modern lunch-time ; the provincial 
gentilhommes and gentilldtres crowded to feast their 
eyes on the father of his country; the distinguished 
foreigners looked with respectful awe upon the public 


repast of a king of France, and there was an end of | 


the matter for twenty-four hours. The popping of 
champagne corks at night, the wild mirth, the rattling 
orgies, in which the king sought relaxation, were not 
supposed to be audible to loyal ears. This great 
system of shams could not stand for ever. The 
pike of the red-capped rebel let daylight—a glaring 
lurid daylight, but still light—through the old moth- 
eaten curtain, heavy with golden fleurs de lis, that 


had screened royalty so long. Louis XVL asking 
the rough republican guardian for a share of his crust; 
Louis XVIII. dining when, where, and how he could, 
but always dining at somebody else’s table, through 
long years, present a marvellous contrast to the old 
times, when none but those born in the purple could 
partake of the banquet of a king of France. 

When the Bourbons slipped from the dangerous 
throne for the second time, Louis Philippe flung the 
last tatters of etiquette away after them. With the 
white flag went out the intact honours of the royal 
table-cloth. The Citizen King tried for eighteen years 
to make things pleasant, and succeeded eminently well, 
until that last dismal break-down, when a scornful 
world hooted away from the helm of state that old, 
time-serving, despised mediocrity, who was once the 
darling of Europe. Louis Philippe kept open house 
for the best society of all nations; any French préfet 
or general, any Englishman of rank and fortune, any 
bestarred and betitled satrap from Vienna, might 
count pretty surely upon a dinner at the Tuileries, 
and a share of his majesty’s bland, improving-— 
not to say oily—conversation. For a Frenchman, 
the old king of the middle classes was wonderfully 
little given to epigram; he often talked, especially to 
English visitors, in the dulcet, rather tedious tone 
of a story-book for good little children. One wicked 
wit compared his majesty to a schoolmaster ‘doing the 
benevolent’ at the breaking-up party of his academical 
pupils. But if the Tuileries’ dinners were accessible, 
so were the Tuileries’ balls, and in a double degree. 
Honest Jerdbme Paturédt, grocer and commandant in 
the National Guard, sparkled his epaulets there ; 
Madame Paturét, who had, perhaps, in former days 
sold gloves or pomatum to the Prince de Joinville’s 
secretary, or the Duke d’Aumale’s aide-de-camp, now 
had the felicity of polkaing with the princes them- 
selves. Altesses Royales figured in quadrilles with 
very queer company indeed; and many a horrified 
English lady shrank from the recognition of her 
Parisian trades-people, now splendid in civil or mili- 
tary uniforms, and wishing, as they strutted across 
the glittering ball-rooms, that their friends in the 
Marais, who were not field-officers of the National 
Guard, or even mayors of a district, could behold them 
in the sunshine of royal favour. When Louis Napoleon, 
as Prince President of the Republic, which he was 
killing as ivy does a sickly tree, was bidding for 
popularity, he naturally took to exuberance of hospi- 
tality. The batteries of his kitchen began the work, 
which, in December, batteries of a different description 
helped to finish. The gates of the Tuileries stood 
open night and day. If a Frenchman of any celebrity, 
however trifling, did not appear among the assembled 
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guests, it was a sign that he was either very honest, | excitement, Paris drinks deeply of the sparkling cu 
or very stubborn, or that his renown was dying out. | and never cares to look critically if there be a stain of 
Insignificant indeed must the orator, the writer, the | blood on the goblet. Paris is more and more fasci- 
editor have been whose principles were not craftily nated by the rout of Comus, and cares less and less of 
assailed by filet @ la Reine Hortense, or sapped by | any old-world notions of right and wrong; and Paris 
supréme de volaille a a Famers And if madame | has enough to do to _ on the Bourse, in hopes of 
loved dancing, or wished to bring out her charming | paying milliner and jeweller, in hopes of finding 
demoiselles in a palace ball-room, cards and bouquets | money for lansquenet and whist ; in hopes of amassing 
rained in showers of pasteboard and camellias upon | enough to bribe one of those discreet personages who 
the most unlikely quarters of Paris. The Prince | can aoe a lady of rank to ask a Russian princess 
President’s hand and heart were open to merit, even | to solicit an imperial highness to wheedle the empress 
of the humblest kind—merit, that is to say, of a ser- | into coaxing the emperor out of some trifle worth 
viceable nature. No honest man, indeed no dishonest | having—a lesser embassy—a military command, where 
man, short of a graduate of Brest or Toulon, was sent | a blockhead can do no harm—or the like. So the 
empty away; but then he must be able to pay for tt wheel turns round. The English in Paris have 
his entertainment in some way or other; and he who | their full share of the festivities, considering their 
could not conduct a state prosecution, nor muzzle a | numbers; yet they ble. There are many who 
growling factory full of bloused workmen, nor write | murmur that the Russians are favoured, that the 
an imperialist paragraph in a newspaper, must be a | Americans are petted; that General Hiram Doolittle 
poor creature, indeed, if he could not keep his ears | and his wife were asked to the imperial amateur 
open in the interest of government. Spies, indeed, are | theatricals, when Lady O’Dowd and her daughters 
never altogether out of fashion under any French | teased vainly for a card. Of course, many complain 
ruler; and it is wonderful how many of them talk | of the crush, others of the company at the balls; 
imposing politics, with a red ribbon at their button- | others are frantic because some pretty Mrs Blank, 
holes, or sweep the dusty stairs, or wax the slippery | with an ugly story connected with her of which no 
floors, of hand the coffce-cup and the tin glass of | mortal knows the ‘rights,’ or exact details, is per- 
liqueur, or screw ladies’ hair into knots coronets, | mitted to rub shoul with her countrywomen. 
in the good city of Paris. There are spies feminine | Those who have been presented at St James’s, feel 
too, from the piguante marchioness, who amuses the ee that those who have been presented at 
Faubourg St Germain with such droll allusions to | Dublin should presume to go to court at all. Those 
Napoleon, down to red-elbowed Toinette, who squab- | fair ones who have only curtseyed to a viceroy, on the 
bles for sows in the Halle markets, or that fierce-eyed, | other hand, denounce the favouritism which permits 
sallow-cheeked ert a who will stick the nose still smaller fish to sli eee the silken meshes, 
into milord’s button-hole, as he stalks out of the Cale and declare that Mrs Hicks and her buxom daughters 
i would be considered scarcely eligible for a country 
perial hospitalities are plenty even now. True, | ball, and there they are flaunting at the Tuileries. 
emperor confines his invitations to dinner, now-a- Meanwhile, the best society of Paris stays away 
days, to a higher class of the English than when he was | from these revels. The poor, old, pinched, wan, meagre, 


but a president, on his promotion. A slight introduc- | best society shuts itself up in its decaying Faubourg, 
tion, a name not utterly unknown, gave the entrée then; | and yawns over its reminiscences, or plays trictrae 
itis not so now. But a man of title, a man of money, | with its confessor. It is very prosy and tiresome, 
a man vouched for by any one whom it is an object to | that ghostly best society; its confessor has not too 
—_ or the M. P. for Cha much to listen to now-a-days, for the best society has 
as hardly strength left to sin. Its gay young time was 
man, or must wicked a its prime not too moral, but it is now 


in extreme, feeble, garrulous old age. It plucks upa 
little spirit to pick the emperor to pieces, verbally; it 
lease speaks of him as ¢a, with bitter contempt, as not 
th even of the masculine gender; and loves to relate how 
the empress transgressed etiquette, or how fond the 
Princess Mathilde is of pinching and slapping her 


maids, 
But all this imperial feasting and fiddling, all these 
uasi public merry-makings are in Paris. There is 
nani’s reading-room and abuse the elect of the | little Warne} of exclusiveness there. The Upper 
millions, Every crime, every baseness, is fl in the | Ten Thousand have Cead mille failteagh! as an enthu- 
teeth of that wretched monarch; and the indignant | siastic Irish scribe said when immortalising the féte 
major’s climax is always the same, that the major was | at the Hétel de Ville, offered by the city of Paris to 
not asked to dinner, and that Alderman Higgins was— | its imperial master and mistress. But when the court 
a combination of offences which seems to eclipse all | goes down to hunt at Fontainbleau for a few days, 
trifling political slaughters and perjuries, and to put | or to shoot at Compitgne for a few weeks, then indeed 
the apex to the pyramid of human wrongs. Indeed, | comes the tug of war, of strife, and jealousy, and 
not at all sure that the major has not asked | longing, and envy; and invitations are canvassed for 
Lord Cowley to interfere, officially, in the matter, and | as if they were brevets of nobility or coupons of the 
to use the trident of Britannia to exclude Higgins, and | Stock Exchange. Invitations are sparingly given. 
rk Clavers into his place. It is the same with j wed ye teaux are not of an elastic character ; 
to those balls, fancy-balls, masquerades, and | they admit so many guests, and no more; and 
lavish entertainments that the empress provides, | bedchambers cannot be improvised in a building 
hich the very newspaper accounts resemble | every spare cranny of which is appropriated by some 
circular of fairyland. It may be doubted if mentor of the cmaming entails tetris Then 
ty, if the Regent himself, were as pro- | many places have to be kept vacant for foreign nota- 
that is costly and sumptuous, of all that bilities: there are pliant Russians to be petted; 
procure at wealth’s command, as the present | Austrian bears to be taught to dance to an imperial 
children of fortune whom men call Napoleon | whistle; stray Belgian dignitaries, such as patronise 
and Eugénie. Certainly, such vast crowds were never | King tae | tn Me mauhooen court, or snub him 
before collected to enjoy the profuse splendour of this | mercilessly, according to the whim of the moment, to 


bucaneer ity. Nor does the s fail of its | be itiated. In Belgian princes, indeed, the 
effect : delirious, wild with pleasure and far-sighted emperor beholds Scheie Pusnsiunen, i | 
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is not Belgium within the Rhine circle? and is not 
the Rhine the natural boundary? &c.; therefore, are 
i Frenchmen! Q. E. D. Also there are 
Yankees, masculine and feminine, the first flower of 
the great democratic faction that rules Uncle Sam’s 
dominions, with the oddest names and the most 
ineffable contempt for Britishers, and all things old- 
fashioned—except titles. That is the hold Napoleon 
has of those red-hot republican tuft-hunters. He 
knows their weakness perfectly well; knows they 
would go to the stake if a ee were to be roasted 
in their company; and he finds Mrs General Peabody, 
or Mrs Professor Onion, not only a great subject of 
amusement for the laughter-loving friends of the 
empress, but a useful ally, for does not every trans- 
atlantic letter carry to the ‘empire state’ the assur- 
ance that ‘his majesty’ is America’s best friend, and 
‘the angelic empress’ something that ‘whips ¢reation!’ 
But we must not forget the English visitors, few, 
but well chosen. These have a —_ bait prepared 
for them: they are permitted the rare luxury of 
ae. yes, of patronising a powerful sovereign in 
is own house. e gentlemen are surprised at the 
simplicity with which the — defers to them in 
all matters of sporting or of equipage. ‘ You shall 
decide, Sir John. What do J know of these things? 
What did J know about horses, or dogs, or guns, until 
ae English taught me?’ It is not uch a 
it so well administered by the best actor in pe; 
and, ten to one, Sir John, though a shrewd man, tells 
Lady Porkin that, after all, the emperor is a 
trump—a splendid fellow—only too glad those French 
have such a fellow to them. Lady P. does 
not say nay. The empress been i the 
rules of the Great Rasherbury Penny Club, with a 
view to founding a similar institution in France; or 
the Princess Mathilde has, with admirable gravity, 
been learning how to knit stockings for the poor, or 
- iedines — of aang | wy se, Yh and 
orki onest woman, believes her Impe- 

sial Highness has twinges of conscience, and perhaps 
may end by turning Protestant, and recanting—how 
delightful !—next season in London. Never mind if Sir 
John and my Lady are laughed at behind their backs 
at Compitgne. Sir John di of three votes, and 
influences three or four more; seven voices tell ina 
division, and the emperor is as often exposed to a vote 
io gust Teens Gdn Who in port md poood, bet 
t e who is poor and proud, but 

ae pene than proud. After long starving and 
brooding, he will forswear legitimacy, and take service 
under ¢a ; ga will make an ambassador of him, a sena- 
tor, what you will He brings madame the duchess 
down to Compitgne with him; the noisy feminine 
staff that prattle round the empress are afraid of 
en pam, Spanish-looking, ultra-Catholic duchess— 
a duchess, whose husband’s coronet dates from 
Louis IX. Then there is the general who was getting 
too popular in Africa, the préfet who was becomin 
too much hated at Toulouse, and who are to be cajoled 
gracefully into retiri because one has talent, the 
other powerful relations, But why particularise 
them? Perhaps every one of the invited represents a 
a. - — an imperial idea. All are the guests of 
a who does nothing, gives nothing, says nothing, 
without hopes of a sos all have to < aatena their 
thoughts, energies, and means to Dress in all its 
branches. It 1s little less formal than a ‘general 
order’ that expression of an imperial wish which 
causes every lady-guest to appear in four different 
dresses daily. Then, at Compiégne, for a week 
together, ~ at Fontainbleau on grand h ting days, 
the Louis-Quinze costume is re by all; and 
periwigged swains in ruffles and go -laced coats pay 
awkward attentions to countesses out of Watteau’s 
canvases. Then Sir John Porkingham looks miserable 
in the very which his ancestor was proud of a 
century or so back; and the Count Lampion, and the 


Baron Touroulou, sons of ennobled soldiers of the First 
pire, swagger and strut in the borrowed plumes of 
the old seigneurs to whom their grandpapas were serfs. 
The emperor has a personal passionate fondness 
for the courtly garb of the old régime. He is never so 
happy as when in lace jabot and embroidered velvet. 
Of course, he comes in for sneers, even from those who 
eat at his table, and cringe to him for favours. ‘See 
that man,’ said an old marquise one day; ‘ would one 
not say he was an assassin of the high-road, who had 
égorgé a gentleman, and was flaunting in his clothes?’ 
But it must be owned that the rick dress aids the 
illusion wonderfully, when, after the chase and the 
banquet, the curée of the dead stag is performed in 
the great courtyard by torchlight. A thousand flam- 
beaux blazing, a hundred and fifty couples of yelling 
struggling hounds; more than a hun huntsmen 
in m liveries around the dead buck; and the 
galleries crowded with those gorgeous figures, that 
carry the fancy back to the picturesque, fantastic past. 
There may be more moral, but few more impressive 
spectacles than these Imperial Hospitalities. 


‘POOR BRETHREN’ AND ‘POOR SCHOLARS.’ 
WE hear about the Charter-house in our daily talkings 
and walkings in London; and we read that such 
and such a one, in his declining years, has becomea 
recipient of benefits through the instrumentality of 
that institution. But what the Charter-house is, and 
why it is at all, and who founded it, and how long 
ago, and how it is supported, and how the inmates 
employ themselves, are questions on which the ‘ outer 
world’ know little. It so happens, however, that 
an Inspector of Charity Commissions has been ordered 
by the commissioners to raise the curtain, and see 
what is going on ; and we will now, in the space of a 
couple of pages or so, tell in brief what this inspector 
tells in sixty pages of much larger size. 

Tn the year 1609, then, one Sir Thomas Sutton 
procured the passing of an act of parliament for the 
foundation of a hospital and free grammar-school at 
Hallingbury, in Essex. But a change of site took 
place. Nearly two centuries and a half earlier, Sir 
Walter Manny and Bishop Sudbury had founded a 
monastery for twenty-four Carthusian or Chartreux 
monks, at a spot a little north or north-east of Smith- 
field; and by an easily understood process of trans- 
formation, this name gradually became Charter-house. 
The monastery grew up to be a splendid establishment, 
although the Carthusians themselves lived very poorly, 
in accordance with their vow. Their life was a quiet 
and peaceful one, until the terrible day came when 
Henry VIII. despoiled them, with circumstances of 
greater barbarity than was usual even in those unscru- 
pulous times. About the year 1540, the poor monks 
were either put to death or scattered; and the house 
underwent many alterations, to fit it as a residence for 
persons who found favour at court. Thomas Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, was owner of the Charter-house 
during part of the reign of Elizabeth ; he rebuilt most 
of the structure, and the queen more than once 
sojourned there for a day or two. James I. was in 
like manner splendidly entertained therein in 1603: 
when, as we are told by the chroniclers of the time, 
he kept his court there four days, and knighted no 
less than eighty gentlemen. Meanwhile, Thomas 
Sutton, a. merchant-prince, whose virtues were equal 
to his wealth, was revolving in his mind the forming 
of an establishment partly educational and partly 
charitable. He obtained, as we have seen, an act of 
parliament for a special purpose in 1609; but two 
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years afterwards, circumstances enabled him to 
purchase the whole estate of the Charter-house for the 
sum of L.13,000. He had many difficulties to contend 
against, however, and found himself compelled to 
give a good round sum to King Jamie for a charter 
of incorporation. He just lived to complete his muni- 
ficent aan which included the endowment of the 
new hospital and grammar-school, with the revenues 
of upwards of twenty manors, lordships, and other 
estates in various parts of England. Clouds at first 
threatened the new institution, for Sutton’s heir-at- 
law fought a desperate legal battle with the governors ; 


and it was not until after the sum of L.10,000 had | an 


found its way into the pocket of the king, under the 
implied purpose of ‘repairing Berwick Bridge, that 
the governors got free of their tormentor. 
us was the Charter-house founded; and it 
appears from the various documents that the institu- 
tion was to comprise ‘a hospital for the finding, 
sustentation, and relief of poor aged, maimed, or 
impotent people ;’ and ‘a free school for the teaching, 
maintenance, and education of poor children or 
scholars.’ There were to be appointed three able 
‘and: efficient persons as shedienien. usher, and 
preacher ; but the number of recipients of the charity 
to be admitted was to be such as ‘shall seem most 
convenient’ to the governors—a sort of liberty which 
recy d trustees have not always exercised in a way 
that the founders would have approved. The gover- 
nors were to be sixteen in number, and were to fill 
up vacancies in their own body, on the select vestry 
system; but Sutton did his best to bind them down 
to an honourable fulfilment of the duties of their trust. 
Considered as a corporation, the Charter-house consists 
of governors, ‘poor brethren,’ and ‘poor scholars ;’ 
other officers or persons not being ‘members’ in the 
same sense. A pledge of eternal bachelorship was 
exacted by Thomas Sutton ; that is, no ‘member’ was 
to be a married man; but the authorities managed 
to get partially rid of this celibate monasticism in 1839. 
At one time, there were an attorney-general, a surveyor- 
general, a receiver-general, and a steward of the house 
and household, and doubtless there were many pretty 
—- obtained in this way from the Chatto homens 
these offices were afterwards abolished. How 
——— has been the inner government of the 
-house, and how difficult to touch by any 
power from without, might be shewn by tracing the 
rules for promulgating orders and practical details; 
but into these we will not ask the reader to enter. 
The governors meet on certain days of the year, to 
examine into and pass the accounts, and to fill up 
any vacancies among the ‘poor brethren’ and ‘poor 
scholars.’ 

What the officers shall be called, and what they 
shall do, are set forth at great length. The Master 
has considerable powers. He must be ‘learned, dis- 
creet, and meet.’ He has the economical government 
of the house and household; he may fine any poor 
brother 4s. 4d. or 8s. 8d. for misdemeanour; and he 
generally represents the governors when they are not 
present. Until the year 1839, he was necessarily and 

alwa: s unmarried. The preacher (so called, not 
chaplain) must have attained to certain university 
honours; he must see that all the officers, brethren, 
scholars, and servants attend chapel daily ; that there 
shall be two services on Sundays; that all the 
inmates shall take the sacrament three times a year ; 
that he shall catechise the scholars during Lent; and 
that he shall see to the proper performances of their 
duties by the chapel-clerk or reader, the organist or 

ng-master, and the sexton or chapel-keeper. The 
Physician was provided for in the house until 1840; 
but since that year, he has received only an annual 
salary ; there is, however, a resident apothecary, who 
is expected to keep a watch upon the bodily healthful- 
ness of the poor brethren and poor scholars. The 
registrar lives in the house; he must be ‘a man of 


good conversation, well practised in following law 
causes, a good penman, ready, diligent, and faithful ;? 
he is the solicitor, the legal adviser of the institution. 
The receiver has the management of the pretty 
ample rents and revenues of the Charter-house. The 
steward of courts and the auditor have also to do 
with revenue affairs. The manciple is a sort of 
housekeeper or clerk of the kitchen. He must 
‘ attend his service in the kitchen till all the tables be 
served and taken away ; and then he shall take his 
meals with the inferior servants and ms, at their 
pee pen table and rate.’ age inferior servants 

ms’ comprise tlers, butlers, gardener, 
coulis, barber, » gE nang and trencher-scraper, 
Considered as an alms-house or asylum, the chief 
inmates of the Charter-house are of course the ‘ poor 
brethren.’ They are eighty in number. None are 
admitted under fifty years of age, unless maimed in 
war ; and only those who have been housekeepers are 
eligible. Each brother has a separate apartment, a 
share of attendance from domestics, an ample though 
plain diet, and an allowance of about L.26 a year for 
clothes and other matteys. Some of the rules for the 
guidance of the brethfen are peculiar, and touch on 
old-world usages ; while others have been changed to 
meet modern views. Every brother must be either a 
bachelor or a widower; he must be a member of the 
Church of England; he must ‘ give dutiful reverence 
to the master whensoever he shall happen to be in 
his presence ;’ he must ‘ behave himse bo reac: 
in chapel, once every day, and twice on Sundays; he 
is fined from 3d. to 1s. for every time of omitting this 
duty ; he must dine with the other brethren in the 
common hall, and not in his own room; he must 
always appear in his gown in chapel and hall, and in 
the master’s presence; he may take his daily walks 
abroad, but must be home by eleven o’clock at night, 
under peril of a fine; he must never sleep out of the 
house, and must allow no visitor to remain with him 
after ten o’clock in the evening; he may have four 
weeks’ holiday every autumn, with 10s. a week 
allowance for that period ; and the master may give 
him limited special holiday at other times, with 7s. 
per week allowance—or more if he goes out on sick 
certificate. 

These fourscore old gentlemen are not always 
satisfied; inmates of charity-houses seldom are. 
There is a listlessness about their mode of life which 
seems to engender the making of small grievances. 
As members of the Charter-house, the brethren have a 
right to know how the revenues are appropriated ; 
they know that the governors have the power, when 
their revenues increase, to add either to the number of 
inmates or to the sum allowed annually to each; and 
they naturally have a leaning towards the latter 
alternative. ey have frequently memorialised the 
presen, setting forth reasons why matters should 

other than they are. For instance, in 1854, one 
of the brethren, acting as representative for all, drew 
up @ memorandum, for submission to the manciple, 
shewing that the money-allowance to each ought not 
to be less than L.40 annually, in addition to board and 
lodging, to enable them to live comfortably. There 
was about L.12 for clothes and repairs (the house 
pays L.2 a year for each brother’s ‘gown’) ; so much 
or little extra items in grocery; so much for beer, 
spirits, wine, tobacco, and snuff; so much for washin; 
and cleaning, and brushing ; so much for wear an 
tear and renewal of furniture; and sundry small 
items, including about a shilling a week for ‘occa- 
sional fares of railway, omnibus, and cab.’ A tough 
battle of answer and rejoinder ensued; but the 
brethren were defeated in their attempt to raise the 
stipend from L.26 to L.40. It was known, however, 
that the revenues of the Charter-house would receive 
a sudden augmentation of nearly L.5000 a year in 1859; 
and there seemed to be a general belief that this wind- 
fall would open the purse a little wider. In this, as in 


: 


[ 
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most similar institutions, the recipients of the bounty 
are mostl ms who have moved in a somewhat 


higher sp of life than those for whom the donor 
intended it; at anyrate, in recent years, the poor 
brethren have been selected rather from the higher 


than the lower ranks of life; they are not so often 
persons really poor and fallen in estate as the designa- 
tion would imply. Among the ‘poor brethren,’ in 
bygone years, were Elkanah Settle, the sometime rival 
-y antagonist of Dryden; John Bagford, shoemaker, 


bookseller, and antiquary, who obtained from scattered | H. 


sources many of the MSS. which now constitute the 
Harleian collection; and Alexander Macbean, who 
assisted Dr Johnson in the preparation of his diction- 
ary; but for the most part the brethren have been 
men ‘unknown to fame. 

We have hitherto spoken of the Charter-House as 
an asylum, hospital, or alms-house; we must now 
- a of it as a school. There are forty-four boys on 

e foundation of this school, admissible between the 
ages of ten and fourteen. They attend school about 
eight or nine hours aday. There is a certain stipulated 
annual expenditure for suits and gowns for the boys 
on the foundation, including so much for ‘ garters and 

ints.’ The ‘diets’ are the daily rations of solid 
‘ood, and the ‘beavors’ are the daily allowances of 
drink. The poor scholars are nominated in the same 
way as the poor brethren. They are understood to be 
‘the sons of poor gentlemen to whom the charge of 
education is too onerous.’ The last twenty admitted 
before 1854 were the sons of military and naval 
officers, clergymen, solicitors, surgeons, and ‘ gentle- 
men.’ When, however, we see among them the son 
of the secretary of one of our greatest railway com- 
panies, a man still in the receipt of a large salary, 
we may entertain a doubt whether the intentions of 
honest Thomas Sutton are really carried out. There 
are exhibitions, scholarships, and medals, competed 
for at certain times by the poor scholars; and all 
of them are considered to be suitable, in other ways, 
for proceeding to Oxford and Cambridge in after- 
years. There is always a prestige connected with an 
old school like this; and when the records of the 
establishment shew that Dr Barrow, Chief-justice 
Blackstone, Addison, Steele, John Wesley, Chief- 
justice Ellenborough, Bishop Thirlwall, Mr Grote 
the historian, Lord Liverpool the premier, Bishop 
Monk, and other men of mark, received their education 
at the Charter-house, it tells well in the estimation 
of the world. Those here mentioned were, how- 
ever, not all ‘poor scholars;’ and there are always 
more of those who are not upon the foundation 
than of those who are. At present, this extra 
number exceeds one hundred, of whom sixty or 
seventy board with the schoolmaster, usher, or 
reader; and the rest are day-scholars. The whole 
of these extra boys are paid for by their friends at a 
liberal rate ; and so high do the emoluments become 
in various ways, that the inspector sent by the 
charity commissioners found that the schoolmaster’s 
income, from all sources, was L.1800 a year, and the 
usher’s L.1100. The education is a good one, com- 
prising Greek, Latin, French, mathematics, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and history—that is, it is good 
compared with that in most of the old grammar- 
schools; but it is wanting in many items now 
deemed necessary in schools and colleges of a high 
class. The ‘poor scholars’ or foundationers are not 
maintained absolutely free of all charge, for their 
friends pay L.10 or L.20 each for them, for books, 

ket-money, and extra clothes. These sums are, 

owever, willing ingly paid ; for there are forty exhibitions 

open exclusively to these foundationers, and good 

ts of advancement . p ytoed 

ie governors are near ti personages, too 

— to care Hy — a - a pnt of 
profit, but accepti e office as a sort of hono: 

and for the arson! of nominating poor ream ‘and 


yer scholars. The Queen has two nominations, the 
rince Consort one, and the Prince of Wales one. 
The poor brethren are nominally elected by all the 
governors, but Lamarag se Be governor nominates in 
turn. The manner in which the old-fashioned emolu- 
ments are combined with new-fashioned salaries, in 
the payments to the master, preacher, and other 
officers, is curious. Take the case of the t 
master, for instance, who is a venerable archdeacon, 
with plenty of other good things within his reach. 
is salary is L.800 a year; he has a house and furni- 
ture provided within the establishment, he receives 
30 dozen and 5 Ibs. of candles annually (1 lb. per 
day); 30 gallons of oil, and L.6 for firewood; he is 
allowed L.7, 10s. once in three years for linen. , There 
is also, as in times of yore, a ‘master’s table’ a up; 
and there are statutory rules for the daily diet of 

rsons entitled to dine thereat. But this is no 

nefit to the master otherwise than to the other 
officials ; for the master, preacher, schoolmaster, 
usher, if mae reader, and apothecary are entitled 
to dine there regularly; each of whom is entitled, 
also, to invite one guest per week. Some of the 
assistant-masters, and the physician and organist, 
when they happen to be present, are in like manner 
entitled to free commons at this table. The diet is 
not such as Thomas Sutton would —s have 
allowed, but such as the officials ‘ would have at their 
own houses.’ The schoolmaster and usher, whose 
emoluments have been adverted to above, do each 
receive ‘a pound loaf of bread daily,’ and L.6 annually 
in lieu of an ancient allowance of es 

The Charter-house, it hence appears, is a very singu- 
lar institution, becoming more and more wealthy every 
generation, as leases of houses and estates fallin. In 
the first place, the Charter-house is an extensive 
landed proprietor. It has lands and houses all round 
the neighbourhood, in Charterhouse Square, Carthu- 
sian Street, Sutton Street, and other places north- 
ward of Smithfield; in Essex, and in the counties 
~, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Lincoln, and helen Pa 

tithe-rent ch , quit-rents, manori 

and forest timber. it Be, interest on invested funds 
to the amount of about twenty thousand pounds. 
In the next place, it is a patron of livings, for it has 
nine benefices in its gift, worth from two to’ seven 
hundred a year each. In the third place, it is a trustee 
for several funds, to be appropriated for exhibitions 
and scholarshi In the fourth place, it is a repre- 
sentative of Thomas Sutton in providing for the 
declining years of fourscore ‘ poor brethren,’ who once 
had only L.6, 6s. 8d. a year each in money, but who 
now receive about four times as much, the 
institution is wealthy. In the fifth place, it is a = 
tector and educator of rather more than half 
number of ‘poor scholars,’ who are tolerably well 

rovided with facilities for reaching Oxford: or Cam- 

ridge. And in the sixth place, it is a schoolmaster 
in general, for it throws open its gates to a large 
number of boys, who are anything but ‘ poor scholars,’ 
and whose parents can afford to pay handsomely for 
their education. As to the real net amount of revenue 
which belongs to the place, we are not quite in a posi- 
tion to state it; but Mr Skirrow, the inspector already 
alluded to, states that the value of some or other of 
the estates is increasing e year. 

An odd little nook in London is this same Charter- 
house. The hall, the chapel, the school-room, the 
play-ground, the ‘evidence’ or record room, the court- 
room—all are worth looking at, though none very 
beautiful. They extend round three quadrangles or 
courts. The hall and ref are the most interest- 
ing, as they carry us back to the old Carthusian days; 
but the court-room is the most ornate, presenting a 
very fair example of Elizabethan decoration. It is in 
this room that the foundation of the Charter-house is 
celebrated once a year; on which occasion, — 
other bits of singing and recitation, a verse is sung, 
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which it may be said, that what it wants in poetry it 
possesses in straightforwardness : 

Then blessed be the memory 

Of good old Thomas Sutton, 

Who gave us lodging, learning, 

And he gave us beef and mutton. 


THE WILD HUNTRESS. 


CHAPTER VIIL—A SPLENDID PENSION. 


Tue treaty of Guadalupe Hidalogo was followed by 
an extensive débandement, which sent many thousands 
of sabres ringing back into their scabbards—some 
of them soon after to spring forth in the cause of 
freedom, calumniously called ‘fillibustering ;’ others 
perhaps destined never to be drawn again. Using 
@ figurative expression, not a few were converted 
into spades; and, in this pacific fashion, carried to 
the far shores of the Pacific Ocean—there to delve for 
Californian gold: while still others were suspended 
in the counting-house or the studio, to rust in 
inglorious idleness. 

A three years’ campaign under the sultry skies of 
Mexico—drawing out the war-fever that had long 
burned in the bosoms of the American youth—had 


The narrator of this tale, Edward Warfield— 
ci-devant captain of a corps of ‘ rangers ’—was not one 
of the last mentioned. With myself, as with many 

the great Mexican campaign was but the 
inuation of the little war—la petite guerre—that 
held an intermittent existence upon the 
borders of Texas, and in which we had borne part; 
and the provincial laurels there reaped, when inter- 
woven with the fresher and greener bays gathered 
upon the battle-fields of Anahuac, constituted a wreath 
exuberant enough to content us for the time. 

For my part, notwithstanding the portentous sound 
of my ancestral patronymic, I was tired of the toils 


itary inclinings, who onl 
desired the ‘ as a dwelling-place, with one fair 
! , 


i 
F 
: 


I fe strong inclination for the latter 
description of life; and, in all likelihood, would have 

of it, but for the interference of one of 
those ill-starred contingencies that often embarrass the 
Nag age Sens men anntiomes wis 
explain circumstance offered opposition to 
ek ee Sar euets en rt a wife.’ 


ithout expense; and that, however 

pure the desert air, the fairest ‘spirit’ would require 

she me pert at te marriage 
view of the case, i 

was altogether out of the question. We, the débandés, 

without pension: the only reward for 

our warlike achievements being a piece of ‘land scrip, 


scrip was for greater or less amount, — 
to the term of a receiver's service. Mine represen’ 

@ ‘section’ o! acres—worth, in ordinary times, a 
dollar and quarter per acre; but just then, on account 


of the market being flooded by such material, reduced 
to less then half its value. 

With this magnificent ‘ bounty’ was I rewarded for 
services that perhaps—some day—might be—never 
mind !—thank Heaven for blessing me with the com- 
forting virtues of humility and contentment ! 

This bit of scrip then—a tried steed that had 
carried me many a long mile, and through the smoke 
of more than one red fray—a true rifle, that I had 
myself carried equally as far—a pair of Colt’s 
pistols—and a steel ‘Toledo,’ taken at the storming 
of Chapult stituted the bulk of my available 
property. Add to this, a remnant of my last month’s 
pay—in truth, not enough to provide me with that 
much-coveted article, a civilian’s suit: in proof of 
which, my old undress-frock, with its yellow spread- 
eagle buttons, ~— to my shoulders like a second 
shirt of Nessus. e vanity of wearing a uniform, 
that may have once been felt, was long ago thread- 
bare as the coat itself; and yet I was not wanting in 
friends, who fancied that it might still exist! How 
little understood they the real state of the case, and 
how much did they misconstrue my involuntary 
motives ! 

It was just to escape from such unpleasant associa- 
tions, that I had held on to my ‘scrip.’ Most of my 
brother-officers had sold theirs for a ‘song,’ and 
spent the proceeds on a ‘supper.’ I had other views 
in relation to mine, than ing with it to the greedy 
speculators. It promised me that very wilderness- 
home I was in search of ; and, having no prospect of 
procuring a fair spirit for my ‘minister,’ I deter- 
— to ‘ — it alone. - - 

was at the time staying in Tennessee—the guest 
of a campaigning cmmale pr still older friend.” He 
was the grandson of that gallant leader, who, with a 
small band of only forty families, ventured three 
hundred miles thro the heart of the ‘blood 
ground,’ and founded Nashville upon the bold blu 
of an almost unknown river! From the lips of their 
descendants I had heard so many thrilling tales of 
adventures, experienced by this pioneer band ; until 
Tennessee become, in my fancy, @ region of 
romance. Other associations had led me to love this 
—_ and chivalric state ; and I resolved that, 
within its boundaries, I should make my home. 

A visit to the Land-office of Nashville ended in my 
selection of Section No. 9, Township ——, as my future 
‘plantation.’ It was ——— to me as a fertile 
spot—situated in the ‘Western Reserve’—near the 
banks of the beautiful Obion, and not far above the 
confluence of this river with the Mississippi. 

The agent believed there had been some ‘ improve- 
ment’ made upon the land by a squatter ; but whether 
the squatter still lived upon it, he could not tell. ‘At 
all events, the fellow will | be too poor to exercise the 
pre-emption right, and of course must move off.’ 

This would answer admirably. a my 
Texan experience had constituted me a tolerable 
woodsman, it had not made me a wood-cutter; 
and the ing of the tter, however small it 

ight be, would serve as a beginning. 

aes myself on my a ; and, with- 
out parley, parted with my scrip—receivin 
in return the n documents, that constitu 
me | owner and lord of the soil of Section 9. 

The only additional information the land-agent 
could afford me was: that my new purchase was all 
‘heavily timbered,’ with the exception before referred 
to; that the township in which it was situated was 
called Swampville; and that the section itself was 
known as ‘ Holt’s meme Biro po the name, it was 
supposed, of the squatter who had made the ‘ improve- 
ment. 

With this intelligence in my head, and the title- 
deeds in my pocket, I took leave of the friendly 
official ; who, at parting, politely wished me ‘a pleasant 
time of it on my new plantation.’ 
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CHAPTER Ix. 
FRIBNDLY ADVIOg. 


On returning to the house of my friend, I informed 
ey Sens; ae Len ee he 
approved of it. 

* You can’t be taken in,’ said he, ‘by land upon the 
Obion; from what I have heard of it, it is one of the 
most fertile spots in Tennessee. Moreover, as you are 
fond of hunting, you’ll find game in abundance. The 
black bear, and even the panther—or “ painter,’ as 
our backwoodsmen have it—are still common in the 
Obion bottom ; and, indeed, all throughout the forests 
of the Reserve.’ 

* I’m rejoiced to hear it.’ 

*No doubt,’ continued my friend, with « smile, 
‘you may shoot deer from your own door; or trap 
wolves and wild-cats at the entrance to your hen-roost. 

‘ Good ! 

*O yes—though I can’t promise that you will see 
anything of Venus in the woods, you may enjoy to 
your heart’s content the noble art of vénerie. The 
Obion bottom is a very paradise for hunters. It was 
it that gave birth to the celebrated Crockett.’ 

*On t ee plea pA ad gee 
to me; and, from what you say, it is just the sort o 
place f should have chosen to squat upon. 

‘ By the by,’ interrupted my friend, looking a little 
grave as he spoke, ‘your making use of that familiar 
phrase, the circumstance you mentioned just 
now. Did I understand you to say, there was a 
squatter on the land?’ 

‘There was one—so the agent has told me; but 
whether he be still squatted there, the official could 
not say.’ 

‘ Reacher awkward, if he be,’ rejoined my friend, in 
a sort of musing soliloquy; while, with his eyes fixed 
upon the groand, he kept pulling his ‘ goatee’ to its 

length. 

- Sy ctrl? I asked in some surprise. ‘ What 
can that signify?’ 

‘A great deal. These a are queer fellows— 
awkward customers to deal with—especially when you 
come to turn them out of their house and home, as 
they consider it. It is true, they have the F 
emption ri that is, they may purchase, if they 

lease, and send you to seek a location elsewhere ; 
Put this is a privilege those gentry rarely please to 
ind we universally too poor to purchase.’ 

> tt then?’ 

PH a pm is, for “him to keep who ry at oe 
rs) of “ possession being nine-points o' w,” 
is, in the squatters’ code, no dead-letter, I can assure 
you.’ 

‘Do you mean, that the fellow might refuse to turn 
out ? 

‘It depends a good deal on what sort of a fellow he 
is. They are not all alike. If he should chance to 
be one of the obstinate and pugnacious kind, you are 
likely enough to have trouble with him.’ 

* But surely the law’—— 

‘Will aid you in ousting him—that’s what you 


were going to say ?’ 

*I should expect so—in Tennessee, at all events.’ 

‘And you would be disappointed. In almost any 
other part of the state, you might rely upon legal 
assistance ; but, I fear, that about Swampville you 
will find amy ot very different from that encoun- 
tered on the borders of Texas; and you know how 
little help the law could afford you there, in the 
enforcement of such a claim?’ 

‘Then I must take the law into my own hands,’ 
rejoined I, falling into very old-fashioned phrase- 
ology—for I aus benlening to feel indignant at the 
very idea of this pros tive difficulty. 

‘No, Warfield,’ replied my sober friend, ‘ do not take 
that course. I know you are not the man tobe scared 


out of your rights; but, in Lag omens dence 
is the proper course to follow. Your squatter, if there 
be one—it is to be hoped that, like many of our grand 
cities, he has only an existence on the map—but if 
there should be a real live animal of this description 
on the ground, he will be almost certain to have 
neighbours—some half-dozen of his own ki a 
living at greater or less distances around him. 
are not usually of a clannish disposition ; but, in a 
matter of this kind, they will be as unanimous in their 
- thies, and antipathies too, as they would about 
the butchering of a bear. Turn one of them out by 
force—either legal or otherwise—and it would be like 
waking up a hornet’s nest about your ears. Even 
were you to succeed in so clearing your land, you 
would find ever afterward a set of very unpleasant 
neighbours to live among. I know some cases in poi 
that occurred nearer home here ; in fact, on some wild 
lands of my own I had an instance of the kind.’ 
‘What, then, am I to do? Can you advise me?’ 
*Act as others have often acted before you, and 
who have actually been forced to it. Should there be 
a squatter, and one likely to prove obstinate, approach 
him as gently as you can, and state your case ly: 
You find this the best mode of treating with 
these pny ate 4 of — have a dash of — 
as well as honesty, in their composition. Speak 
the improvement he has made, and offer him a 


recompense. 

‘Ah! friend Blount,’ replied I, addressing my kind 
host by his baptismal name, ‘it is much easier to listen 
to your advice than to follow it.’ 

‘Come, old comrade,’ rejoined he, after a momentary 
pause, ‘I think I understand you. There need be no 
concealment between friends, such as we are. Let 
not that difficulty hinder you from following the 
course I have recommended. The old general’s 

is not all gone yet; and, should you in 
- of ——— or bee — — 

your tation, send me w and’—— 

*Tharks, Blount—thanks! it is just as I should 
have expected ; but I shall not become your debtor 
for such a a? wey I have been a frontiersman too 
mg be ed by a backwoodsman’—— 

‘There now, Warfield! just your own passionate 
self! Nay, you must take my advice. Pray, do not 
go rashly about it, but act as I have counselled 4 

‘That will depend upon contingencies. shou 
Master Holt—for I believe that is my predecessor's 
name—should he prove amiable, I may go a little in 
= debt, and pay him for whatever og-chopping he 

done. If otherwise, by the Lady of G ! 

ou remember our old Mexican shibboleth—he shall 
cleared out of his clearing sans fagon. Perhaps we 
have been wasting words upon an ideal existence! 
Perhaps there is no squatter after all; or that old Holt 


has long since gone under, and only his F cog will be 
found fitting ing around the precincts of this disputed 
territory. Would not that be an interesting compani 


for my hours of midnight loneliness? A match for the 
wolves and wild-cats! Ha, ha, ha!’ 

a net I trust ie turn —_ 
worse. e ghost of a squatter mi ve & 
unpleasant n { hbour than the squatter himself, dis- 

of his squatment; but, notwithstanding 
this badinage, I know you will act with judgment; 
and you can count upon my help, if you should 


uire it.’ 
7 the er’s hand, to e my grati- 
sudo ned the tight pressure returned, told me that 
I was parting with one of the few friends I had in 
ee had been alread ked: they 
impedimenta ly packed: 

did not = much stowage. A pair of saddle-bags 
was sufficient to contain all my personal property, 
including the title-deeds of my freehold! My arms 
I carried upon ip aa my sword only being 
strapped along the saddle. 


Fs 
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In another moment, I was mounted ; and heading 
my horse toward the Western Reserve. 


CHAPTER X. 
4 CLASSIC LAND. 


Between Nashville and Swampville extends a dis- 
tance of more than a hundred miles—just three days’ 
travel on horseback. For the first ten miles—to 
Harpeth River—I found an excellent road, graded 
and macadamised, running for most part between 
fenced plantations. My next point was Paris; and 
forty soles further on, I arrived in Dresden ! : 

So far as the nomenclature was concerned, I might 
have fancied myself travelling upon the continent of 
Europe. By going a little to the right, I might have 
entered Asia—for I was told of Smyrna and Troy 
being at no great distance in that direction; and by 
P ing in a south-westerly course, I should have 
passed through Denmark, and landed at Memphis— 

inly an extensive tour within the short space of 
three days! 

Ugh! those ugly names! What hedge-school- 
master has scattered them so loosely and profusely 
over this lovely land? Whip the wretch with rattle- 
snakes! Memphis indeed!—as if Memphis with iis 
monolithic statues needed commemoration on the 
banks of the Mississippi! A new Osiris—a new 
Sphinx, ‘half horse, half alligator, with a sprinkling 

the snapping turtle.’ At every forking of the 
roads, whenever I inquired my way, in my ears rang 
those classic homonymes, till my soul was sick of the 
sounds. Swampville was euphony, and ‘Mud Creek’ 
soft music in comparison ! 

Beyond Dresden, the titles became more appro- 
priate, and much more rare. There were long 
stretches having no names at all: for the simple 
reason, that there were no places to bear them. e 
numerous creeks, however, had been baptized; and 
evidently by the backwoodsman himself, as their 
titles indicated. ‘Deer,’ ‘Creek,’ and ‘Mud,’ ‘Coon’ 
and ‘Cat,’ ‘Big’ and ‘Little Forky,’ told that the 
pioneers, who first explored the hydrographic system 
of the Western Reserve, were not heavily loaded with 
classic lore ; and a pity it is that pedantry should be 
permitted to alter the simple, but expressive and 
appropriate, appellatives if them bestowed. Unfor- 
tunately, the system is followed up to this hour by 
the Fremonts and other udo-explorers of the 
farthest west. The soft and harmonious sound of 
Indian and Spanish nomenclature, as well as the more 
striking titles bestowed by the trappers, are rapidly 
being obliterated from the maps; their places to be 
supplied—at the instigation of a fulsome flattery—by 
the often vulgar names of demagogic leaders, or the 
influential heads of the employing bureau. 

‘I know the old general will be pleased—perhaps 
reciprocate the compliment in his next dispatch—if I 
call this beautiful river “ Smith.’”’—How the secretary 
will smile, when he sees his name immortalised upon 
my map, by a lake never to be dried up, and which 
hereafter is to be known by the elegant and: appro- 
priate appellation of “ Jones!”’ 

Under just such influence are these absurd titles 
bestowed; and the consequence is, that amid the 
romantic defiles of the Rocky Mountains, we have 
our ears jarred by a jum — ee oe ee 
inappropriate names—Smiths, Joneses, Jameses, and 
the like—while, from the sublime care: of the 
Cascade range, we have ‘ Adams,’ ‘ Jackson,’ ‘ Jeffer- 
son,’ ‘ Madison,’ and ‘ Washington,’ overlooking the 
limitless waters of the Pacific. 

This series we could excuse. The possession of 
high qualities, or the achievement of t deeds, 
ennobles even a common name; and all these have 
been stamped with the true patent. In the associ- 
ated thoughts that cling around them, we take no 
note of the sound, whether it be harsh or harmonious ; 


but that is another question, and must not hinder us 
from entering our protest against the nomenclature of 
Smith, Jones, and Robinson! * * * 

Beyond Dresden, my road could no longer be 
termed a road ; it was a mere trace, or lane, cut out 
in the forest ; with here and there a tree ‘ blazed,’ to 
indicate the direction. 

As I neared the point of my destination, I became 
naturally curious to learn something about it—that 
is, about Swampville—since it was evident that this 
was to be the point dappui of my future efforts 
at colonisation—my dépdt and port of entry. I 
should have inquired, had I found any one to inquire 
JSrom ; but, for ten miles along the road, I encountered 
not a human creature. Then only a negro, with an 
ox-cart loaded with wood; and despairing of infor- 
mation from such a source, I declined detaining him. 
The only intelligence I was able to draw from the 
negro was that: ‘da “city” o’ Swam’ville, he lay 
*bout ten mile furrer down da crik.’ 

The ‘ten mile down da erik’ proved to be long 
ones ; but throughout the whole distance I saw not a 
soul, until I had arrived within a mile or so of the 
‘ settlement.’ 

I had been already apprised that Swampville was a 
new place. Its fame not yet reached the eastern 
world; and even in Nashville was it unknown— 
except perhaps to the Land-office. It was only after 
entering the rve, that I became fully assured of its 
existence, and there it was known as a ‘settlement’ 
rather than a ‘ city, 

For all that, Swampville proved to be not so con- 
temptible a place; and the reason I encountered so 
little traffic, while approaching it, was that I had 
been coming in the wrong direction—in other words, I 
had approached it from behind. 

Swampville was in reality a riverine town. To it 
the east was a back country; and its front face was to 
the west. In that direction lay its world, and the 
ways that opened to it. 

g-shanties began to line the road—standing 
thicker as I advanced ; while, at intervals, appeared a 
‘frame-house’ of more pretentious architecture. 

In front of one of these—the t of the collec- 
tion—there stood a tall post, or rather a tree with its 
top cut off, and divested of its lower branches. On 
the head of this was a ‘ martin-box ;’ and underneath 
the dwelling of the birds, a broad framed board, on 
which was legible the word ‘ Hotel.’ A portrait of 
Jackson, done in ‘continental uniform,’ embellished 
the face of the board; though the sign seemed little 
appropriate, for in the harsh features of ‘Old 

ickory’ there was but slight promise of hospitality. 

It was no use goin; farther. the ‘Jackson Hotel” 
was evidently the ‘head inn’ of the place; and, 
without pause or parley, I dismounted at the door. 

I was too well used to western habits to wait 
either for welcome or assistance—too careful of my 
Arab to trust him to hands unskilled—and I did 
the unsaddling for myself, A half-naked negro gave 
me some slight help in the ‘ grooming’ process—all the 
while exhibiting ivories and the whites of his 
eyes in an expression of ill-concealed astonishment, 

uced a mtly by the presence of my uniform 
coat—to the ‘darkey,’ no doubt, an odd apparition. 


CHAPTER XL 
THE ‘JACKSON HOTRL.” 


I found that I had arrived in the very ‘ nick of time,’ 
for just as I returned from the stable, and was enter- 
ing the verandah of the hotel, I heard the bell calling 
its guests to supper. There was no ado made about 
me: neither landlord nor waiter met me with a word; 
and, following the stream of ‘boarders’ or travellers 
who had arrived before me, I took my seat at the 
common table 2 héte. 

Had the scene been new to me, I might have found 
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food for reflection, or observed circumstances to 
astonish me. But I had been long accustomed to 
mix in as motley a throng, as that which now sur- 
rounded the table of the Swampville hotel. A supper- 
table, encircled by blanket and ‘jeans’ coats—by 
buckskin hunting and red-flannel shirts—by men 
without coats at all—was nothing new to me, nor 
was it strange to find these bizarre costumes inter- 
rsed among others of fashionable cut and finest 
oth. Black broad-cloth frocks, and satin or velvet 
vests, were quite common; and individuals thus 
attired formed a majority of the guests—for in young 
settlements the ‘ hotel’ or ‘tavern’ is also a ing- 
house, where the ‘store-keepers’ and the better class 
of clerks take their meals—usually sleeping in the 
office or store. In glancing around the table, I saw 
many old ‘types,’ pe not one face that, I had 
ever seen before. 

There was one, however, that soon attracted my 
attention, and fixed it. It was not a lady’s face, as 
you may be imagining; though there were present 
some of that sex—the landlord’s helpmate who poured 
out the coffee, with some three or four younger 
specimens of the backwoods fair—her daughters and 
nieces, however, were absolutely without attrac- 
tion of any sort; and I somewhat bitterly remembered 
the mot of double meaning, with which my friend had 
entertained me at parting. 

Venus was certainly not visible at the Swampville 
table @héte: for the presiding divinity was a perfect 
Hecate, and her attendant damsels could have found 
no place in the train of the Cytherean goddess. 

No— the face that interested me was neither that 
of a female, nor in any way feminine. It was the 
face of a man; and that in the most emphatic sense 
of the word. 

He was a young man—apparently about four or 
five and twenty—and costumed as a backwoods 
hunter; that is, he wore a buckskin hunting-shirt, 
leggings, and moccasins, with bullet-pouch and 
powder-horn suspended over his shoulder, and hunt- 
ing-knife sheathed -in his belt. The coonskin cap, 
hanging against the adjacent wall, was his head-dress : 
I had seen him place it there, before taking his seat 
at the supper-table. 

With the personal appearance of this young man 
the eye was at once satisfied. A fi of correct 
contour, features of noble outline, a face expressive 
of fine mental qualities—were the more salient 
characteristics that struck me at the first glance. 
Regarding the portrait more particularly, other details 
became manifest: round 1 eyes, with well-de- 
velo lashes; brows finely arched; a magnificent 
shock of nut-brown curling hair; a small, well-formed 
mouth, with white, teeth—all contributed to 
ae creation of what might be termed a type of manly 

uty. 

This beauty appeared in a somewhat neglected 
garb. Art might have improved it; but it was 
evident that none had been employed, or even 
pay of. It was a clear case of 5 ae eee 
and the of it ai together uncon- 
scious of ite: exis xistence. Pia not add that this 
mental characteristic, on the part of the young man, 
heightened the grace of his personal charms. 

this young fellow fixed my attention, I can 
scarcely tell. His costume was by no means un- 
common ; though it was the only one of the kind 
there present. It was not that, however; nor yet 
his fine personal appearance, that interested me ; but 
rather something [ had observed in his bearing and 
manner. As we were seated o ite each other, 
near the foot of the long table, I had an excellent 
opportunity of observing hi 
otwithstanding his undoubted good-looks—suffi- 
ciently striking to have filled the r with 
vanity—his deportment was marked by a modest 
reserve, that proved him either unaware of his personal 


advantages, or without any conceit in them. By the 
glances occasionally cast towards him, from the oppo- 
site end of the table, I could perceive that Miss 
Alvina’ and ‘Miss Car’line’ were not insensible to 
their Naeem Neither, however, had reason to con- 
tulate herself upon any reciprocity: the young man 
Sither did not observe their pacers | oa oa all 
events, took no notice of them: the melancholy tin 
pervading his features remaining altogether unal 

Equally impassible did he appear under the jealous 
looks of some three or four smart young storekeepers, 
influenced, no doubt, by tender relations existing 
between them and the aforementioned damsels, whose 
sly espiéglerie of the handsome hunter could not escape 
their observation. 

The young man appeared to be rather jriendless, 
than unknown. I could perceive that almost all of 
the company were acquainted with him; but that 
most of them—especi the gentlemen in broad- 
cloth—affected an air of superiority over him. No 
one talked much to him: for his reserved manner did 
not invite conversation; but when one of these did 
address a few words to him, it was in the style usually 
adopted by the well-to-do citizen, when holding con- 
verse with his less affluent neighbour. The young 
fellow was evidently not one to be sneered at or 
insulted ; but, for all that, I could perceive that the 
broad-cloth gentry did not quite regard him as an equal. 

Perhaps this might be explained by the hypothesis 
that he was poor; and, indeed, it did not uire 
much penetration to perceive, that such was the 
reality. The hunting-shirt, though once a handsome 
one, was no longer new. On the contrary, it was 
considerably ‘ scuffed ;’ and the green baize wrappers 
upon his limbs were faded to a greenish brown. 
Other points proclaimed a light purse, perhaps far 
lighter than the heart of him who carried it, if I 
was to judge by the expression of his features. 

Notwithstanding this, the young man was 
evidently an object of interest—whether friendly or 
hostile—and might have been the cynosure of the 
supper-table, but for my undress-frock and spread- 
eagle buttons, These, however, claimed some share 
of the curiosity of Swampville ; and I was conscious 
of being the object of a portion of its surveillance. 
I knew not what ideas they could have had about 
me, and cared as little; but, judging from the looks 
of the men—the broad-cloth gentlemen in particular 
—I was impressed with a suspicion that I was neither 
admired nor welcome. . 

In the eyes of your ‘sovereign citizen, the mere 
military man is not the hero that he is elsewhere; 
and he must shew something, more than a uniform 
coat, to recommend himself to their suffrages. 

I was conceited enough to imagine that Miss 
Alvina, and her vis-a-vis, Miss Car’line, did not look. 
so unfriendly; but the handsome face and magnifi- 
cent curls of the young hunter were beside me; and 
it was no use taking the field against such a rival. 

m I B ny not jealous — =. however ; = he tia 

n the contrary, of e men present, he a) 
most inclined to be courteous to me—as was evinced 
by his once or twice pushing within my reach those 
delicate dishes, distributed at very long distances over 
the table. 

I felt an incipient friendship for this young man, 
which he appeared to reciprocate. He saw that I was 
a stranger; and, notwithstending the tious 
fashion of my dress, perhaps he noticed my well- 
worn coat, and conjectured that I might be as poor 
and friendless as himself. If it was to this fancy I 
was indebted for his sympathies, he was not far 
astray. 

CHAPTER XIL 
COLONBL KIPP. 


As soon as I had swallowed supper, I hastened to 
place myself en rapport with the landlord of the 
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—whose name I had ascertained to be ‘ Kipp,’ 
on Colonel Kipp; as his guests called him. Tho 


whereabouts of my new estate, with such other facts 
in relation to it, as might be collected in Swampville. 
The landlord would be the most likely person to give 
me the desired intelligence. 

This distinguished individual I encountered soon 
after in the verandah—seated upon a raw-hide rocking- 
chair, with his feet elevated some six inches above the 
level of his nose, and resting across the balustrade of 
the oo Ope ond which his huge horse-skin boots 
protrud a full half yard into the street. But that I 
was already aware of it, I should have had some diffi- 
culty in reconciling the portentous title of ‘colonel’ 
with the egy ~ unmilitary-looking personage 
before me—a tall lopsided tobacco-chewer, who, at 
short intervals, of about half a minute each, projected 
the juice in copious squirts into the street, ing it 
clean over the toes of his boots. 

When I first set eyes upon the colonel, he was in 
the centre of a circle of tooth-pickers, who had just 
issued from the supper-room. ese were falling off 
one by one; and perceiving this, I waited for an 

rtunity to ous to the colonel alone. This, after 
P The dignified ge ‘a Ik the sligh 
igni eman took not ightest 
notice of me ot an oached ; nor until I had got so 
near, as to leave no doubt upon his mind that a con- 
versation was intended. Then, edging slightly round, 
and drawing in the boots, he made a half-face towards 
me—still, however, keeping fast to his chair. 
A. army, sir, I prezoom ?’ interrogatively began 
P- 

‘No, anawered I, imitating his laconiam of addr 

‘No!’ 

*I have been in the service. I have just left it.’ 

— ! From Mexico, then, J prezoom ?’ 

es.” 

‘Business in Swampville ?’ 

* Why, yes, Mr Kipp es 

*I am usooally called kurnel here,’ interrupted the 
backwoods militario, with a bland smile, as if half 
deprecating the title, and that it was forced upon 
him. ‘Of course,’ continued he, ‘you, sir, bein’ a 

‘I beg your pardon, Colonel Kipp: I am a stranger 
Paadinties tenn da? pted he, rather 

* Don’t signify a Pp, sir,’ interru; , Tai 

ot humoured 4 bs return — the show - deference 

made, as . ps, for my politeness in 
having styled Swam ville a ‘ city.’ 

‘ Business in Swampville, you say ?’ 

*Yes, I replied; and, seeing it upon his lips to 
inquire the nature of my business—which I did not 
wish to make known just then—I forestalled him by 
the inquiry: ‘Do you chance to know such a place 
as Holt’s ing ?’ 

‘Chance to know such a place as Holt’s Clearin’ ?’ 

* Yes—Holt’s ing.’ 

* Wal, there air such a place.’ 

‘Is it distant ?’ 

‘If you mean Hick Holt’s Clearin’, it’s a leetle 
better'n six miles from here. He squats on Mud 


* There ’s a squatter upon it, then ?’ 

*On Holt’s Clearin’? Wal, I shed rayther say there 
air a squatter on’t, an’ no mistake.’ 

* His name is Holt, is it not?’ 

» ae same ~ gped g 

*Do you think I could procure a guide in Swamp- 
—- one who can shew me fhe way to Holt’s 

ing ?? 

‘Do I think so? Possible you might. D’ye see 
that ar case in the coon-cap ?’ 

The er looked, rather than pointed, to the 


verandah, was now standing by the side of a 
sorry-looking steed. baie 

I replied in the affirmative. 

‘Wal, I reckon he kin shew you the way to Holt’s 
Clearin’, He’s another o’ them Mud Crik squatters. 
He’s just catchin’ up his critter to go that way.’ 

This I hailed as a fortunate circumstance. If the 
young hunter lived near the clearing I was in search 
of, perhaps he could give me all the information I 

uired ; and his open countenance led me to 

ieve he would not withhold it. It occurred to me, 
therefore, to make a slight change in my programme. 
It was yet early—for supper in the backwoods is what 
is elsewhere known as ‘tea.’ The sun was still an 
hour or so above the horizon. My horse had made but a 
= tee ; and nine miles more would be nothing 
to hi 


All at once, therefore, I altered my intention of 
sleeping at the hotel; and determined, if the young 
hunter would accept me as a travelling-companion, 
to proceed on with him to Mud Creek. Whether I 
should find a bed there, never entered into my calcula- 
tion. I had my great-sleeved cloak strapped upon 
the cantle of my saddle ; and with that for a covering, 
and the saddle itself for a pillow, I had made shift on 
7 a night, more tempestuous than that promised 
to 


I was about turning away to speak to the young 
man, when I was ed by an exclamation from the 
landlord. 

*I guess,’ said he, in a half-bantering way, ‘you 
haint told me your business yet?’ 

*No,’ I answered deferentially, ‘I have not.’ 

‘What on airth’s takin’ you out to Holt’s 
Clearin’ ?’ 

‘That, Mr Kipp—I beg pardon, Colonel Kipp— 
is a private matter. 

‘ Private and partickler, eh ?’ 

* Very.’ 

*Oh, then, I guess, you’d better keep it to 
ar ory 1 TY ed, 

‘ That is precisely my intention,’ I rejoined, turning 
on my Sekt ond stepping out of the verandah. 

The young hunter was just buckling the girth of his 
saddle. As I approached him, I saw that he was 
smiling. He had overheard the concluding part of the 
conversation; and looked as if pleased at the wa 
in which I had bantered the ‘colonel :’ who, as 
afterwards 


ogy. 
‘T’ll be pleased to shew ye the way to Holt’s 
Clarin’. My own road jest that away, within a squll’s 


i Phank 

: you: I shall not keep you waiting,’ said 
I; as I re-entered the hotel, ~ for my entertain- 
ment, and give orders for the dling of my horse. 

It was evident that I had offended the landlord 
by my brusque behaviour. I learned this by the 
amount of my bill, oe oo oe Se Cae 
permitted to saddle for myself. Even the nak 
‘nigger’ did not make his ro near the stable. 

ate ie L . drawn the girth too 
0! to isconcerted such petty annoyance ; 
and, in five minutes after, was & Go lie, onl 
— for a “ 

ing joi my companion in the street, we 
rode ‘off from the i idable caravanserai of the 
Jackson Hotel—leaving its landlord-colonel to chew 
his tobacco, and such reflections as my remarks had 
given rise to. 
CHAPTER XIIL 
THROUGH THE FOREST. 


As we passed up the street, I was conscious of 


young fellow of the buckskin-shirt ; who, outside the 


being the subject of Swampville speculation. Staring 
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faces at the windows, and gapi ups around the 
doors, proved by their loo ale that I 
was regarded as a rare spectacle. It could scarcely 
be my companion who was the object of this universal 


curiosity : a buckskin hunting-shirt was an everyday | i 


sight in Swampville—not so, a well-mounted militairy 
man, armed, uniformed, and bye oe No doubt, my 
lendid Arab, caracoling as if he not been out of 
the stable for a week, came in for a large share of 

the general admiration. 
e were soon beyond its reach. Five minutes 


sufficed to carry us out of sight of the Swampvil- | this 


lians ; for, in that short e of time, we had cleared 
the suburbs of the ‘city,’ and were riding under the 
7 = unbroken forest. otnd 

ts co oom gave instantaneous relie Pe 
us at one a the } ee time from the fiery stfn, an 
the fire of vulgar speculation through which we had 
been passing. I at least ——_ e change; and 
for some minutes we rode silently on, my guide 


going in advance. 
is mode of progression was not voluntary, but 
a necessity, arising from the nature of the road: 
which was a mere ‘trace’ or bridle-path blazed 
across the forest. No wheel had ever made its track 
in the soft deep mud, into which, at every step, our 
steeds sank far above the fetlocks; and, as there was 
not room Y two riders —— I ms ~ the 
injunction of my companion by ing my horse’s 
head ‘ at the Po his'a. ov 

In this fashion we pro; for a mile or more, 
through a tract of what is termed ‘ bottom-timber’— 
a forest of those gigantic water-loving trees, the syca- 
more and cottonwood. Their tall gray trunks rose 
along the, path, standing thickly on each side, and 
sometimes in re; rows, like the columns of some 
grand temple. I felt a secret satisfaction in gazing 
upon these colossal forms, for my heart hailed them 
as the companions of my future solitude. At the 
same time, I could not help the reflection, that, if my 
new estate was thus heavily encum the clear- 
ing of the squatter was not likely to be extended, 
beyond whatever limits the axe of Mr Holt had 
already assigned to it. 

A little farther on, the path to ascend. We 
had passed out of the bottom-lands, and were cross- 
ing a ridge, which forms the divide between Mud 
Creek and the Swampville River. The soil was now a 
dry gravel, with less signs of fertility, and covered 
with a pine-forest. The trees were of slender growth ; 
and at intervals their trunks stood far a giving us 
an opportunity to ride side by side. This was exactly 
what I wanted, as I was longing for a conversation 
with my new acquaintance. 

Up to this time, he had observed a profound 
silence, but, for all that, I fancied he was not dis- 
inclined to a little causerie. His reserve seemed 
to spring from a sense of modest delicacy—as if he 
did not desire to take the initiative. I relieved 
him from this embarrassment, by opening the 


barr 
¥ t sort of a gentleman is this Mr Holt ?’ 

‘Gentleman !’ 

a cen sort of person is mer 

. what sort o’ n. al, , he’s 
what we, in these parte call rough Fm 3 

‘Indeed ?’ 

* Rayther, I shed say.’ 

Is Co wiat you alls r man?’ 

All that I reckon. He hain’t nothin’, as I 
knows on, ’ceptin’ his old critter o’ a hoss, an’ his 
clarin’ o’ a couple o’ acres or thereabout ; besides, he 
only squats upon that.’ 

‘He’s only a squatter, then ?’ 

*That’s all, stranger ; tho’ I reckon he considers 
the clarin’ as much his own, as I do my bit o’ ground, 
7 bere bought an’ paid for.’ 

‘ ? , 


43 
*Yes—I shedn’t like to be the party that would 
it over his head.’ 

uit = hich ed og wonder 
significant ce, W seemed to say, ‘ 
it that's hic busiaees ere ?’ . 

*Has he any family ?’ 

‘Thar’s one—a y critter 0’ a girl’ ——— 


‘That all?’ I asked, seein; 
hesitated, as if he had somethi 
was backward about declaring it. 

‘No, stranger—thar war another girl—older than 

‘un.’ 

‘ And she?’ 

‘She—she’s gone away? 

* Married, I su ? 

‘That’s what nobody "bout here can tell—nor whar 
she’s gone, neyther.’ 

The tone in which the young fellow spoke had sud- 
denly altered from gay to grave; and, by a glimpse 
of the moonlight, I could perceive that his countenance 
was shadowed and sombre. I could have but little 
doubt as to the cause of this transformation. It 
was to be found in the subject of our conversation 
—the absent daughter of the squatter. 

From motives of delicacy, I refrained from pushing 
my inquiries farther; but, indeed, I should have been 
prevented from doing so; for, just at that moment, the 
road once more narrowed, and we were forced 


By the urging of his horse into the 
path, I oul perceive 


that my companion 
more to say, but 


that the hunter was desirous 
of terminating a dialogue—to him, in all probability, 
—— of bitter memories. 

‘or another a = rode on in —— 
companion apparently buried in a reverie ought ; 
myself speculating on the chances of an unpleasant 
encounter; which, from the hints I had ewe was 
now rather certain than probable. tead of a 
welcome from the squatter, and a bed in the corner 
of his cabin, I had before my mind the prospect of a 
wordy war; and, perhaps afterwards, of spending my 
= ~ > rt ri I the point of proclaiming 

ce or twice, I was on the point o my 
errand, and asking the young hunter for advice as 
to how I should act; but, as I had not yet learned 
whether he was friend or foe of my future h: 
ical antagonist, I thought it more prudent to keep my 
secret to myself. 

His voice again fell upon my ear, now in @ more 
cheerful tone. t} , simply to ae I ‘mi t 
expect a better —Wwe were approac! a“ $ 
beyont that the trace was wide, an’ we might ride 


thegither 
e were just — the glade, as he finished 
SS e woods of limited extent. 
e contrast between it and the dark forest-path we 


high above the ‘a 

‘wi he Ay es a ee or ae 
besprink] owers were kling gems ; 
even though it was night, their exquisite aroma had 
reached us afar off in the forest. ere was not a 
breath of air stirring; and the unruffled leaves 
sented the sheen of shining metal. Under the clear 
moonlight, I could distinguish the varied hues of the 
frondage—that of the red maple from the scarlet 


sumacs and sassafras laurels; and these in, from 

> = n ry 3 a ha the soft 
very foliage of the Magnolia glauca. — : 
Even before entering the dade, this cent 


orama had burst upon my sight—from a little 
oube ent that formed the doathare of the path ; 
and Thad drawn bridle, in order for a moment to 
enjoy its contemplation. The young hunter was still 
the length of his horse in advance of me; and I was 
about requesting him to do the same; but before I 
could give utterance to the words, I saw him make 


[a 
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halt for himself. This, however, was done in so 
strange and hurried a manner, as at once to turn me 
from gazing upon the scene, and fix my eyes upon my 
companion. 

As if by an involuntary effort, he had pulled his 
horse almost upon his haunches: and was now stiffly 
seated in the saddle, with blanched cheeks and eyes 
sparkling in their sockets—as if some object of terror 
was before him ! 

I did not ask for an explanation; I knew that the 
object that so strangly affected him was visible— 
though not from the point where I had halted. A 
touch of the spur brought my horse alongside him, 
and gave me a view of the whole surface of the glade. 

I looked in the direction indicated by the attitude 
of the hunter, for—apparently paral by some ter- 
rible surprise—he had neither pointed nor spoken. 

A little to the right of the path, I beheld a white 
object lying along the ground—a dead tree, whose 
barkless trunk and smooth naked branches gleamed 
under the moonlight with the whiteness of a blanched 
skeleton. In front of this, and a pace or two from 
it, was a dark form, upright and human-like. 
Favoured by the clear light of the moon, I had no 
difficulty in distinguishing this as the form of a 


woman. 


THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW. 


Everysopy was there, and Everybody’s wife, and 
Everybody’s family ; and so was Nobody, and Mrs 
Nobody, and the little obodies. The little Every- 
bodies came in tall carriages, or Broughams, or Han- 
som cabs, and, we should say, enjoyed it. The little 
Nobodies came in perambulators, and, we should say, 
did not enjoy themselves; at least, they were continu- 
ally crying, and always within an ace of being run 
over, and gave the policemen more trouble to watch 
over their safety than all the rest of the crowd ; indeed, 
the daring of their fathers and mothers in wheeling 
them across from Cumberland Place to the Marble 
Arch, from over the way to Albert Gate, and, gene- 
rally, from. one spot to another between the very 
feet of the horses, was really appalling, and amounted 
to attempted infanticide. e should say, from a 
slight acquaintance with optics, that the people who 
sat in all sorts of conveyances lining the road outside 
the Park, didn’t see much; but they seemed per- 
fectly contented. They were very elegantly dressed, 
their gloves fitted them to a nicety, and were of a 
fashionable tint; all the Nobodies stared at them 
with envy-opened mouths; and what more could a 
mortal desire, particularly a female mortal? The 
persons who thronged the inside of the Park from 
the entrance right up to the raised galleries, couldn’t 
see much more, but they, too, seemed very well 
satisfied. They had their nerves deliciously shaken 
by the salute which announced her Majesty’s 
approach ; they had their fair share in the exhilar- 
ating game of jostling and treading-upon-toes ; 
saw flags and something like soldiers in the distance, 
oa. oS ground; and one old lady ecstatically 
dec that she heard ‘God save the Queen,’ and 
pointed confidently in a certain direction, i 

that there was the Queen’s carriage, for she was quite 
sure she could descry the white plume of a Life- 
guard, and could distinguish something scarlet, as 
it might be the livery of a royal outrider; where- 
upon she waved her handkerchief in a paroxysm of 
delight, and insisted upon her taking off his 
hat, though he grumbled ully, vowed he’d 
* seen nothink at all except a pack o’ fools;’ and ‘ if 
that was volunteerin’, why, give him somethin’ to 


Those who took the trouble to obtain tickets for 


be in the wooden galleries, of course had, as 
deserved, the best sight; the only objection 


that any one of them is known to have made is, 
that she couldn’t hear the orders given; not that 
she would have had the faintest notion what they 
meant, if she had, but it is pleasant to hear dis- 
tinctly even what you don’t understand. But we 
rather imagine that the display was as well seen, and 
more appreciated by, a butcher-boy in our vicinity, 
who had mounted, by an arduous climactical pro- 
cess, into the topmost branches of a tree, whence 
he surveyed what he called his ‘ mates’ with a mix- 
ture of pity and condescension only attainable by 
exalted genius. He expressed the various feelings 
excited within him in language more remarkable for 
strength and originality than propriety and gram- 
matical construction; but it was consolatory to 
know that he considered it, upon the whole, ‘a 
us fine sight, if he never saw another.’ This 
utcher-boy for some time had a rival in the shape of 
a costermonger, as highly perched, and as original in 
remark as himself; but, alas! the branch upon which 
the costermonger was seated gave way with a crash, 
and he came down upon mother-earth in a manner 
more amusing to the spectators than to himself; 
whereupon the butcher-boy inquired of him, in not a 
very sympathetic spirit, if he “4 ‘do it again for ’alf a 
pint.’ For our own part, we were, as in duty bound, 
everywhere, and saw everything—except the review. 
We surveyed excellently well the backs of the wooden 
galleries, and the tails of the coat of a gentleman in 
uniform, who was sitting upon the edge of the boards; 
for it must not be su , for an instant, that there 
were seats poet or in the galleries—there was 
nothing of the kind: patriotism of both genders was 
forced to stand; and the crinoline, which had 
come early on purpose to get a front place, in 
many cases became dreadfully incommoded ; several 
of its votaries, after heroic attempts to hold their 
own, were obliged to succumb to a fainting-fit, and 
retire from their positions in favour of stronger con- 
stitutions and later arrivals. It is only on occasions 
such as these that an approximate idea of the lasting 
—_ of the human leg may be gained: you see 
elicate women, who, under other circumstances, can’t 
take a walk of three miles, or mount three flights of 
steps, without frightening you to death lest they 
should do themselves thereby a fatal injury, holdin 
themselves perfectly = they have aan 
figures—from two to six o’clock p.m. without wincing, 
and feeling perfectly repaid for their martyrdom, by 
being enabled to excite the jealousy of their friénds 
and acquaintance by telling them that they ‘saw it 
all beautifully.’ 

The deeds of daring which we saw performed rival 
the adventures of Baron Munchausen. The numbers 
of ¥ gk who sat, with a mt comfort, upon the 
spi e of an area-railing, with the certainty of a fall 
of about thirty feet if they became dizzy or got a tilt, 
was countless ; innumerable were the gentle creatures 
who mounted fearlessly, and at an unwonted expense 


they | of half-a-crown (two shillings were sneered at), upon 


a rickety table with only three legs, if by any means 
they might see a sunbeam flushing —_ a helmet, or 
the sheen of a glancing bayonet, or the dancing of a 
plume. Two men clung with the tenacity of muscles 
to the tail of the Duke of Welli m’s statue’s horse ; 
whilst two others vied with each other in — 
methods whereby they might attain in the rear o 
that field-marshal the post which the poet assigns 
to Care in respect to horsemen in the general. All 
kinds of: forms, with legs of every degree of rot- 
tenness, were eagerly sought at a price: bakers’ 
trays, stretchers, planks, apple-stalls emptied of their 
fruits, lids of and anything whereon a human 
being could sit, and from which he might be pretty 
certain to fall, su here by extemporised poles, 
there by the ers of temporary A , were in 
continual request ; and many were the crowns most 
willingly paid for falls, bruises, and sprained 
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ankles. But the pay ieeed — ~ a momen- 

limpse was that ado y independent parties 
Stas, aw preferred their own natural resources to 
expensive and precarious positions provided for them 
by others; these philosophers made the following 
arrangement: two of them put their heads together 
(literally, not metaphorically), bending down, with 
their hands upon each other's shoulders; the third 
then mounted the human mass, and putting a foot 
upon the neck of each of his brethren, derived intense 
satisfaction from the survey, unless language has 
undergone a change of late, and a gentleman’s 
meaning is now different to what it used to be when 
he ejaculated: ‘O! it’s golly.’ At anyrate, what- 
ever be the meaning of that laconic phrase, we can 
only record that each of the philosophic trio in turn 
made use of it, and not another word escaped their 
lips; albeit there was a lifting of the cap, and a 
scratching of the head, and an opening of the mouth, 
and a sucking-in of the atmosphere which added no 
little force to the expression. 

Of course, every itinerant vendor of everything was 
present, and in accordance with traditional usage, had 
christened his wares in honour of the occasion, so 
that those queer-looking brown cakes, with something 
white in the middle, which we never saw anybody 
eating, were offered for sale under the style and title 
of ‘volunteer nuts ;’ those very large oranges, with 
very rough skins, and with an abnormally great dirty 
speck as the mark of the point where it once hung 
from the tree, were ‘volunteer oranges ;’ so there 
was ‘ volunteer ginger-bread ;’ there were ‘ volunteer 
knock-’em-downs,’ ‘volunteer Aunt Sallies,’ and—that 
which ap d particularly to hit the fancy of the 
assembled multitude—‘ volunteer porter.’ 

But if the assemblage inside the Park was a sight 
for number never to be forgotten, what shall be said 
of the scene of perpetual motion from east to west, 
commencing at eleven o'clock a.m., and ending, nobody 
knows when, in the afternoon? It was quite clear 
that if no one else reaped any benefit from the féte— 
for it was what the French would have called a féte— 
the omnibus proprietors, and the cab — and 
the nondescript-vehicle proprietors, would reap a rich 
harvest. Every sort of contrivance on wheels, capable 
of being dragged by horses, rolled, upon that day, w 
Holborn and Oxford Street, Fleet Street, the Stran 
and Piccadilly, and each charged double fares. To 
say they were all full, would be a wicked trifling with 
the truth; to say they were crammed, would be 
merely an ———_ to it—they were literally 
swarming. Flies upon a lump of sugar would give a 
faint idea of the state of the omnibuses outside, and 
how they were situated inside, the conductors only 
know—it is whispered that not only did people sit 
on other people’s knees, but that some were accom- 
modated in a kneeling posture under the seats, some- 
thing after the fashion of Africans in a slave-ship! 
Even those Noah’s Ark sort of omnibuses which 
haunt the Kingland Road, and the owners of which we 
thought had calculated to a nicety the number of 
human creatures that three horses can drag—that is, 
about 150 inside, and 200 out—came looming up 
towards ‘the review’ with one or two extra passen- 
gers ; at least, we were given to understand that there 
were, besides the usual 350, two men on the step, one 
hanging by the door-handle, and a boy suspended by 
each leg of the conductor’s trousers—fare sixpence 
each person. 

We have already acknowledged that we didn’t see 
the review ; few people did; still, that is no reason 
‘why we shouldn’t have seen the Queen arrive at four 
o'clock, as we actually did; and though she took no 
more notice of us than if she had never seen us 
before, we bore no malice, but raised our hat right 
loyally. Not having ubiquitous qualities, we were 
obliged to rely upon the narration of a credible 
authority for details of the review. We learned that 


there were more than twenty, but not so many as 
thirty thousand volunteers upon the ground: the 
hardy men from Durham were there, and the looms 
of Manchester had sent their quota; a goodly band 
had left the banks of the Nen and the pleasant fields 
of Northamptonshire; from the Peaks of Derbyshire 
and the mines of Staffordshire marched stalwart men 
and true; old Worcester sent a gallant host, and 
loyal Chester well maintained the fame she won of 
_ ; and the Robin Hoods from Nottingham looked 

rave in Lincoln-green. Then there were the men of 
Gloucestershire and Somersetshire, of Berkshire and 
of Oxfordshire, of Warwickshire and Hertfordshire ; 
and Middlesex and Essex, and Surrey and Sussex, 
came out to swell the ranks, with the men of Kent, 
who glory in their right to lead the van. 

However, on this occasion, there was no opportunity 
for the men of Kent, it being simply a peaceful dis- 
play ; still, if they acquit themselves as well in action 
as on parade, they will give a very good account of 
any body of invaders. Indeed, the marching up in 
line and the ‘ present’ were performed so ly and 
with such precision, that veteran officers are reported 
to have expressed their astonishment and admiration, 
and those who came to mock, went away amazed. 
The Nottinghamshire Robin Hoods were mentioned 
to us as making the best show, and they received a 
well-deserved ovation. Other corps, however, were 
much cheered: the Inns of Court, or Devil’s Own— 
so called from the terrific ‘charges’ they make; 
the Highland Company of the Scottish, whose swing 
of the shoulder as they marched has a very impos- 
ing effect; and the London Irish, who, we believe, 
upon reaching the ground, created some sensation 
by advancing to take up their position at the double. 

Between twenty and thirty thousand men—though 
official accounts say 18,450—marching in companies, 
take more time to pass a given point than the 
pone my —_ imagine ; 13 is Ba therefore 
surprising that the marchi er Majesty, which 
commenced at half-past ion a enld not -- termi- 
nated until six o’clock. By that time those of the 
volunteers who had displayed no provident spirit in the 
matter of sandwiches must have been hungry enough. 
There were some who had thought more of honour 
than hunger; and we were told of one disinterested 
corps who had drilled in the north at five o'clock 
in the morning ere they started by train—who had 
arrived at the y San En terminus 2 long while after they 
were due—who were thus prevented from doing justice 
to the luncheon which had been prepared for them, and 
for which they had paid in advance—who marched 
fasting to the e-ground with a self-denyi 
punctuality, and not until seven o’clock P.M. pai 
attention to the grumbling complaints of the neglected 
inner man. Such heroism as this deserves to be 
recorded; it proves, that if there be any truth in 
the sarcasm, that an Englishman can’t fight on an 
empty stomach, he can go through his parade in 
that condition as well as another. He is as patiens 
laboris inedie for the defence of his country as Catiline 
was for the destruction of his. 

There were several little episodes of an ——- 
description to cheer the drooping spirits of fatigu 
8 tors. That cur which always runs down the 

rby course at Epsom, amid the hoots of the 
assembled crowd, as if to herald the coming trial 
of speed between the nobler quadrupeds, was there ; 
he moved slowly along the line of volunteers, with 
a complaining whine and an —— glance, as 
though he shared the anxiety of the young raga- 
muffins of London to know ‘who shot the dog,’ 
and he retired with an injured, unsatisfied air, when 
no answer was vouchsafed to his mute ap There 
were feats of want of horsemanship, in w. ich a noble 
duke, after a display of gymnastics upon the mane 
of his steed, was ultimately deposited upon the ground 
indecoro pulvere sordidus. ere was also the time- 
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honoured race between the small boy and the tall | notes, but a much ex: rated report of the nature of he! 
policeman, ending as usual in the defeat of the latter, | these islanders, particularly of the cannibalism many his 
and the triumphant escape of the former, with his ey to have witnessed with their own eyes. he 
left hand in his pocket, and his right employed in us, for many years, the Sandwich Isles were looked for 


shooting, Parthian-like, his arrows of scorn from his | upon as a useless acquisition, the ig mp London hi 
nasal quiver upon the pursuing foe. There were, | adding to their notoriety by exhibiting highly coloured dis 
besides, the furious gallopings to and fro, without} pictures of supposed scenes of human immolation ; dv 
any apparent object, of maddened aides-de-camp; | while horrible and often disgusting ballads were wi 
there was the fitful blast of the Life-guard trumpeter, | bawled through the streets, gathering crowds of ¥ 
which produced no visible effect ; and, best joke of | wondering onl credulous listeners. Gover t was ye 
all, there were the Moorish ambassador and suite | deeply engaged with other projects, so no notice was at 
unprovided with the means of sitting: in long white | taken of the great navigator’s notes, stating his id 
robes, with bearded chins, and motionless grave faces, | opinion of the value of the islands to England, both as 
they stood amongst the gaily-dressed ies like | a rendezvous for whalers, and on account of the great 

marble statues in a parterre of varied flowers, or | quantities of sandal-wood indigenous to the soil. 
like the ghosts of departed barbarisms in the midst| Thus, for some years, they were almost forgotten, 
of civilisation. and | visited by a chance whaling-shi It 
We are sorry to relate that even on the memorable | happened at last that the captain of one of these 
23d June 1860 there were recreant spirits to be | ships thought he would to sell a cargo of sandal- 
found. There are some people who, when all the| wood to the Chinese. e did so, et ot such a 
world are going one way, are certain to be met/| high price for this their favourite w that he 
i in the other ; so we noticed one or two| made several voyages, keeping secret all the time 
‘who were going east, when the throng was rushing | the islands where he had found such a source of 
west, and no doubt worked doubly hard as every-| riches. At last, however, they became known; other 
body else had a holiday, There were even persons | vessels began to trade; the Chinese sent agents to live 
to be found at the Crystal Palace, and amongst them | upon the spot, and pre the wood for exportation, 
were observed two lonely volunteers in uniform, who | and thus, after the io of many years, Captain 
stoically resolved to wear their uniforms, lest it | Cook’s predictions began to be verti At last the 
should be supposed for a moment that they were | church took an interest in the poor natives, and two 
efficient members of their corps. It would be absurd | missionaries were sent out. They landed, and were 
to suppose that vanity could have had anything to do uy surprised both by their kind reception and 
with it; all the young ladies who stand at the stalls | the exceeding beauty of the country. A perpetual 
must have known that they were inefficient, and | summer reigned, unclouded by the many drawbacks 
despised them accordingly. of tropical heat; fruits and flowers, once considered 
peculiar to Europe, Asia, or Africa, growing with 
equal luxuriance side by side ; tremendous mountains 
THE BLIND PREACHER OF THE raised their peaks one above another, some of 
SANDWICH ISLES. => wong Mere a an recep Bnet of snow; 
+s F - 1, | and others that in the distance seemed tapering almost 
A “aed oe ee og a the a like the steeple of a church, in reality ended in a 
a ee © Se WS SD wit | yawning crater, once boiling over with red-hot lava, 
great kindness, mingled with awe; for, never having | and breathing smoke pow but now lined with | 
seen white men before, they supposed they were gods, | lovely flowers, and affording a little sheltering Eden 
and called the great commander Orono, meaning a god; | for hundreds of timid little birds. The sides of the 
making sacrifices to him, and even appointing a priest | mountains, up to where the hard black rocks  - 

to attend him, who, when on shore, ran before him, | the summit begin, were completely clothed 
exclaiming: ‘The Orono is coming ;’ whereupon every | §'82tic patna ens py ay ote, - many 
one under the dignity of a chief or priest fell down | °F, among which was the tree-fern, » brobdignagian 

: » avg eat . imen of one of our own graceful plants; w 
flat on his face, remaining in that position until he was ; 

. - oser to the grew the beautiful sweet-scented 
past. At first, the sailors got on pretty well with the a. waiting its rich perfume upon every gale. 
natives, but security gave confidence, and at length en the missionaries looked upon all this glowing 
they began to laugh at and insult them, seizing their | beauty, and then turned to the inhabitants, they 
offerings, and desecrating their temples. The last | might well shrink from their voluntary task. The 
offence which, sad to say, ended in the lamentable | immorality far exceeded anything they had ever 
death of Captain Cook, consisted in tearing up for fire- | heard of; and though in no actual danger of their lives 

wea - at first, they said they would rather have endured 
wood the wooden rail which enclosed a burial-place— . : We gt 
to hi any peril than witness the daily sights forced upon 
a wanton outrage, which added the last drop necessary | them. Sickness, disease, and crime generally walk 
to bring the already full cup to an overflow. Aj hand in hand, and so it was here. The original 
party of natives rushed down to intercept the sailors | inhabitants were decreasing rapidly, and this de = 
on their way to the beach, with the intention of | lation was further hastened by their mechcrenty, s it 
recovering the wood; but in the mélée which fol-| of burying every sickly or troublesome child. Such 
lowed, an islander was accidentally shot. Fearful of | 79 te fate of the hero of this story, Pamiki, ‘ the 
@ general attack, Captain Cook hurried his men — ™ « 
into their boats, and while doing so, was either He was born about nine after the last visit of 
knocked down, or fell by mistake. Thinking he| was buried alive by his mother. God had, however, 
was killed, the sailors became unmanageable, firing | work for him, and gave him strength enough to throw 
again and again, in spite of the officers’ attempts to| aside the clods of earth, when his cries drew the 
stop them, even when Cook himself, having recovered | attention of a woman whose only child was just dead. 
his feet, shouted to them to desist; all was to no | She was weeping for her lost treasure, when the shrill 
effect ; volley followed volley. The natives crowded | TY Ms tg — ~ Re . Pw Ain the 
down to the scene in hundreds, and Captain Cook | )'° °® y 3 Ses Wale Sn, ae oe, SP 


Cer 


ne 4 , the s There lay the little creature, apparently 
was the first to fall a victim, being pierced through ofthe ame ge that she had lost. Fora time, 
the back by a spear. she gazed with wonder and awe, thinking the hideous 


The ships returning to England brought his valuable | idol she called her god had sent her this to replace 
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her child. At last, she gained courage, and lifting 
him, carried him home. m that hour, he was as 
her own offspring; but she died when he was about 
four years old, and this time, no one had pity upon 
him. Every one looked with horror at his missha 
diseased figure, and chased him away from their 
dwellings. Thus persecuted, he went into the woods, 
wandering there, and subsisting like the wild beasts. 
Years passed by; he grew older, and became every 
year more loathsome, and, worse than all, more desper- 
ately wicked, exceeding all those near him in his 
ideas of what they called happiness, but we call sin. 
These qualities at last came to the ears of the king 
and queen, and he was chosen as the dancer and jester 
ot When th frst be a, 
en the mission first to gai und, in 
1820, in Kailue, this poor fae al watts te toe of 
the king and queen, and followed them to Dalue, 
where he was seized with a dreadful illness, and 
almost entirely lost his eyesight. During the long 
months of sickness and pain, he was totally forgotten 
by his late friends, and actually perishing with 
hunger, when a native teacher, converted and bap- 
i John Honoli by the missionaries, was led to 
visit him. This man found Pamiki stretched 
below a rough shelter made of branches, hungry, 
unable to move, and almost blind, cursing the hour of 
his birth, and only wishing for creaghh enough to 
kill himself. 


John Honoli did not know who Pamiki was at 
first ; but, in obedience to the commands of the God 
he had learned to love, he sto and relieved his 
bodily distress. Then hearing the dreadful words he 
uttered, and who ~ wed was, | one 
+ compassion, an telling him o » 0 
loving mercy, and the healing power of Christ; 
aay Pay poor agonised creature that this God could 

ive him stren and sight, but above all, after 

th did come, a happy home in another and better 
world. Pamiki listened so eagerly that he forgot his 
pain, and in his surprise, thought it was the power 
of the new God, 

Day after day, the teacher returned, bringing food 
and comfort, repeating over and over again the same 
oo romises of peace and joy. Day after day, 

iki meditated upon the words, and at last learned 
himself to pray to this wonderful God. He found these 
prayers e the time pass pleasagtly, and so prayed 
oftener, repeating all he could remember of the 
teacher’s words. His pains left him; he grew strong, 
and at last was well enough to accompany Honoli and 
hear the missionaries preach. 

His trials now began, his old friends delighting in 
mocking him; and for a time he had no peace, but 
God was with him, and taught him patience; so at last 
they desisted, and began to think better of what 
was Sone. Soon after, the king and queen became 

upils of the missionaries, whose labours were already 

ringing forth fruit. Pamiki now resolved to learn 
to , and for this purpose attended the mission 
school; but just as he began to understand words, 
his ro was entirely taken away. This was a 
great trial; but he still found a way to learn the will 
of God: he got the other learners to read portions of 
Scripture aloud, and learned them by heart, at last 
succeeding in committing whole chapters to memory, 
laying up a store of knowledge which was to become 
of incalculable value. A short time subsequent to 
his acknowledgment of the power of God, he was 
baptized by the name of Bartimeus; a few months 
afterwards, ordained preacher; and lastly, given 
special =~ of the district of Honolulu. 

Here his labour and work were almost superhuman, 
the love of God seeming to animate every action, 
and giving him an eloquence that appeared the voice 
of inspiration. His hearers would actually cover 
their faces as he pictured the awful maj and just 
anger of God. And thus, year after year, imeus 


preached to his r brethren—a striking example 
of what strange instruments Providence sometimes 
chooses to work good to man. 


FLITTING. 


THE swift and fairy-like movement, such as that of 
the swallow about the eaves, or the butterfly among 
the flowers, which is suggested to the southern mind 
by the word ‘flitting,’ is something very different from 
the ideas it conjures up with the Scotch. With them 
it means the ponderous march of baggage-wagons, the 
transit of top-heavy furniture-vans, the slow and not 
very sure conveyance of innumerable Household Gods 
from one temple to another. It means the paying 
double for services that you had much rather not have 
done; the losing your temper, and very likely an 
umbrella or two out of your hall; and the breaking 
your most cherished knick-knacks, and the promise 
which you had given to your wife last year that you 
would not use bad language any more. It likewise 
means dirt, confusion, and a smell of mouldy hay for a 
week on either side of it, a perceptible falling off in the 
quality of your dinners, and the using up to extremity 
of the bottoms of the sauce-bottles in your cruet-stand. 
There is, as everybody knows, a very charming song 
called Lucy's Flittin’, in which the full force of the 
expression, ‘ Sure that was the thing brocht the tear 
to her ee,’ can never be estimated but by one who has 
flitted too. You would not wonder at her bewailing 
such a circumstance if it had once occurred to yourself; 
and you would envy the comparative facility with 
which she must have ‘rowed up her wee kist wi’ her 
a’ in’t.’ Your ‘kist’ probably took carts, and cabs, 
and porters, and there was left behind, after all, far 
more than the less unhappy Lucy took away with her, 
‘Three flittings are as bad as a fire,’ observes some 
sage of old, whose remark has become proverbial ; 
but being a Sage, he probably lived in (cheapish) fur- 
nished apartments, and, at all events, has much under- 
stated the case. ‘One flitting is as bad as three fires,” 
would have been a far more accurate dogma. A fire, 
under judicious circumstances of insurance, is by no 
means an unmitigated evil, even to the person. who is 
burned out; while it affords an interesting and pleasing 
spectacle to all his friends—to windward—and a treat 
to the general public. There is no cheerful side what- 
ever toa flitting. Long before the evil day arrives, its 
shadow darkens the roof-tree. Certain rooms, it is sug- 
gested by the Authority—all married men will know 
to whom we refer—had better be dismantled at once, in 
order to save time. You are driven from floor to floor 
by an advancing tide of packed-up furniture, until there 
is no place—with a carpet on it—for the sole of your 
foot; it is, as we read in Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s 
account of the Great Floods in Morayshire, where 
the pig, and the horse, and the family have to take 
refuge in a single apartment. 

The nurseries are among the earliest which the 
Genius of Havoc, under the cloak of Order, thus occu- 
pies, and thereupon the young people descend to the 
drawing-room floor, with the same sort of barbaric joy 
that the Goths must have experienced in their incur- 
sions upon civilised Italy, What is fun to them, 
however, is death to Paterfamilias, or at least the 
cause of his dragging out a wretched existence. It is 
decreed by the Authority that an early dinner with 
the dear children would be a source of great con- 
venience at this anarchic period. It is unnecessary 
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to portray the major evils which result from this 
barbarous enactment; they will be found treated of 
at length by the best writers upon the digestive 
organs; but among the minor unpleasantries, it may 
be mentioned that conversation is rendered impos- 
sible through the dear children having constantly to 
be ‘spoken to’ by their mamma, as well as through 
their own infantine and ridiculous requests to be 
helped to things which are not good for them—such 
as port wine or cucumber. ‘Why does papa drink it, 
then, who has the gout? And how comes he to eat 
salad, when the doctor says’ —, unseasonable remarks 
which are, of course, hushed up immediately, but which, 
nevertheless, have a retarding effect upon the appetite 
—that beautiful instinct of Nature, with which, it is 
the opinion of this writer, no member of the Faculty 
should be permitted to interfere. Nor are food and 
drink alone made unpalatable, and deprived of their 
charm by a ‘flitting.’ Sleep is no longer allowed 
to knit up the ravelled sleeve of care in its usual 
efficacious and satisfactory manner. It misses its 
stitches, or, in other words, there are considerable 
intervals of the night in which it is interrupted, and 
rendered impossible. Through lack of room, the Baby 
~—quite contrary to express condition stipulated with 
the Authority in the first years of matrimonial life— 
is brought into the nuptial-chamber ‘to sleep, as it 
is euphemistically termed. J say—for the matter is 
an individual grievance not to be spoken of save in 
the first person, and in the strongest terms—J say, 
not to sleep; to wake, rather; to excite apprehen- 
sions of its being smothered when it is silent, and to 
allay them only by screams; and to be always having 
a lamp lit for it, whereby its food is cooked after a 
very surprising manner, between the hours of two 
and three in the morning. It is in vain for the 
Authority to remark that this sort of thing ‘doesn’t 
signify for a night or two.’ On the contrary, it is 
the temporary character of the infliction which renders 
it unbearable. If it was to be for ever—hideous and 
tremendous thought !—one would perhaps in the end 
get used to it; or gracious Death, as is more probable, 
would sooner or later relieve us from our sufferings. 
As for the Authority’s remark (which is no argument) 
of, ‘How do you suppose, then, that mothers and 
nurses bear it?’ I reply that nurses are paid for it; 
and that moth however inexplicable the thing may 
seem—enjoy it. Similarly, when the Authority and 
myself are limited to one fork apiece throughout our 
dinner, in consequence of the plate being packed up, 
‘except what can be easily carried away in one’s 
pocket,’ I am informed that ‘it does not signify for 
once and away, surely.’ It does signify, however, and 
not once and away by any means, when ‘one’s pocket’ 
turns out subsequently to be my pocket; for silver 
forks with sharpish prongs are not—if delicacy per- 
mits me to mention it—quite the sort of thing to 
wear in one’s coat-tails, or having forgotten, pleasant 
to sit down upon. 
Upon the Fitting itself, the agonies of actual 
removal, not to be imagined by persons who have 
only lost limbs while living in lodgings, we forbear to 
treat, lest a recital of such horrors should bring upon 
us the charge of melodramatic writing. Imagine a 
chaos of furniture, from a child’s chair to a four-post 
bedstead, all with their heads downwards, and 
appealing to Heaven with outstretched legs against 
such. unnatural treatment! Picture to yourself an 
army of street-porters staggering under the combined 
influences of grand pianos on whisky! Surround 
these with the densest atmosphere that can be con- 


structed out of drafts, dust, and particles of packing 
material, there you have a sufficient notion of a 
Flitting. As for the moral phenomena that accompany 
it, they are of a c to stagger the believer in 
the perfectibility of his species, and to put the 
optimist to shame. Extortion, arm-in-arm with 
Intoxication, stumbles blindly over the threshold 
—generally breaking something in so doing—and even 
thrusts its ly way into the dining-room, . 
ing extra shillings and more ‘nips.’ Nay, it is not 
only street-porters that are demoralised. The house- 

ent for the dwelling you quit, after insisting upon 
the place bein, t into considerably better repair 
than you found it in on ‘your entrance, and seizing 
upon certain valuable fittings—under pretence of their 
having become ‘fixtures’—which you had bought 
with your own money, and intended to have left to 
your grandchildren, keeps his myrmidons at the 
corner of your street, ready to interrupt the removal 
of the gas-pipes, or any other little articles which may 
have taken your dishonest fancy ; while he himself lies 
in waiting, watch in hand, that he may seize posses- 
sion of his own in the very hour at which the law— 
with its usual ridiculous exactness—permits him so to 
do. The house-agent for the dwelling which you 
are entering—but a few weeks ago, and before you 
finally closed with him, the blandest, not to say the 
best-olive-oiliest of men—is now become sharp as 
vinegar supped up with a steel fork, and blunt even 
to rudeness. To say that he has wilfully deceived you 
with respect to ‘ that commodious and in-all-respects- 
fitted-for-a-genteel family’ residence in question, 
would be to pass a eulogium upon his conduct. He 
has not only falsified; he has invented. He has 
suffered his imagination to dilate with a more than 
Eastern luxuriance upon advantages which are not to 
be enjoyed, upon conveniences that have no existence, 
and upon privileges—especially the keys of a certain 
garden which is open night and day to the universal 
public—which are no more to be handled than the 
air-drawn dagger of Macbeth. A fortnight ago, he 
was all smiles and information. His moroseness is now 
like that of one who has been intoxicated over-night 
—who has been drunk with ‘ bang’ (or exaggeration) ; 
while his ignorance of all that concerns that property, 
the details of which he had at his finger-ends a few 
days back, is absolutely astounding. There should 
be two ea executed of this Janus 


of dwelling-houses, entitled Before and After the 
hone) nd if it sells half as well as he sold me, 
it will be a great success. 


THE BLACKBIRD’S SONG. 


Tue bee is asleep in the heart of the rose, 
The lark’s nestled soft in the cloud, 

The swallow lies snug close under the eaves— 
But the blackbird’s fluting it loud ; 

He pipes as no hermit would nor should, 

Half a mile deep in the heart of the wood, 

In the green dark heart of the wood. 


The raven’s asleep in the thick of the oak, 
His head close under his wing ; 
The lark ’s come down to his home on the earth— 
But the blackbird still will sing, 
Making the heart of the dark wood thrill 
With the notes that come from his golden bill, 
That flow from his golden bill. W. T. 
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